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' OUR DAY IN REVIEW . 


#1 THE MARCH OF PROGRESS AND REFORM 


a 
KS Seep — Written by WILBUR F.CRAFTS SQSQSQSVSVS se 


Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, DX 


HE note of hope to Hon. G. L. Wellington, M. C.. now a Mary 


with which the land Congressman, but Senator eleet, who 
last monthly re- consented to fight the racing bill on the 
view closed, in floor with a minority report, even though 


the midst of a 
desperate fight 
with gamblers in 
the halls of Con- 
eress, has become 


a note of victory 





The  Cameron- 
Bartlett racing bill, a masterpiece of hypoc- 
risy, Which was intended to legalize race 
bling under the pretense of prohibiting 

it. and which had been unanimously ap 
proved by the Distriet Commissioners and 
the District Committees of Congress, in 
reless reliance on the careless or corrupt 
inion of the Attorney of the District that 


t would “preserve existing law against 





ookmaking and gaming.” when about to 


iss Congress without objection, was Hon. G. L. WELLINGTON 

lriven back from the calendar to reconsid- he might find no other signers in the House 
eration, and so to complete defeat, by the Committee, a majority of: whose members 
Reform Bureau. which has thus won for it- had reported the bill a second time after it 


f. from many sources, the title “Wateh had been inadequately amended. Mr. Wel- 





ov of Reform.” First honors in this mat- lington was able to show such opposition to 


far as Congress is concerned, belongs the bill as prevented its presentation 
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RAMPANT IN NEW YORK AND 


MARYLAND. 


GAMBLING 


New York and Maryland are just now ar- 
guing for the extension of the Reform 
Bureau’s work to the State Legislatures by 
of victories 


furnishing “horrible examples 
on the side of the race gamblers in cases 
where their position was by no means as 
strong as that from which they have just 
been dislodged in Congress. In New York, 
Governor Morton has just shown his unfit- 





ness for his high office—not to mention a 


by signing an infamous amend- 





higher one- 
ment to the Gray-Perey race gambling law, 
the original of which he also signed in ut- 
ter disregard of the new constitution of the 
State, which prohibits all gambling, and in 
contradiction of his own utterances of a 
previous year against this monstrous vice. 
The Gray-Perey law allowed the perambu- 
lating bookmaker by defining bookmaking 
in a way to exclude him. But as he had no 
“booth” or “place” the racing clubs lost his 
high rents, and it is this which the amend- 
ment restores to them by allowing special 
rates of admission to a betting ring separ- 
the the racing 
grounds. The writer was for a few hours 
at the state Capital last year when the 
Gray-Perey law was pending, and learned 
from the legislators that the Christian peo- 
ple of the state were making no protest 
worth mentioning against the 
nullification of the most important new ar- 
ticle in the Constitution they had adopted 
less than a year before—this not because 


ated from remainder of 


proposed 


the majority of the people were not opposed 
to gambling, but because the churches had 
no bureau or committee by which their dis- 
united forees could be led to what in such 
a case would have been a sure and easy vic- 
tory. Again, this year, the amendment has 
prevailed only because of what President 
Andrews calls the “flagitious anarchy” of 
the churches, which fight social evils only 
by annual “resolutions.” 

Maryland is in even worse case for like 
reasons. Two years ago its Legislature 
passed a bill to “restrict” gambling to thir- 
ty days per track. It was illegal at all 
times, but Christian people, in the absence 
of any expert leadership, were persuaded it 
was better to have it legally “regulated” 
(ard so sanctioned) rather than continued 
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The writer, then labor- 
ing for Sabbath reform in the State, warned 


in defiance of law. 


the ministers that thirty days per track 
would allow the gamblers liberty enough to 
demoralize the whole commonwealth. That 
tracks might be multiplied for so profitable 
The law 
was passed at the request of the churches, 
whose people went by the train-load to se- 


a vice, others did not anticipate. 


cure it on the closing day of the Legislature, 
when they should have gone there in force 
on the opening day, with a host of petitions 
and a mass of personal effort, which would 
have secured for them, no doubt, the sup- 
pression of race gambling in so conservative 
and religious a commonwealth. The in- 
tervening years have shown the defects of 
the law, but in the lack of any federation 
or co-operation of the churches and in lack 
of any reform bureau wholly or partly de- 
voted to the anti-gambling crusade, no ef- 
fort worth mentioning was made to change 
the law, not even when the writer showed 
the Christian churches of the state on the 
platform and in the pulpit and by the press 
that the gamblers that had been driven 
from Virginia by its new law were, in their 
sporting columns, contemplating resort to 
Maryland as soon as the Legislature should 





GOVERNOR O’FERRAL. 


adjourn as almost the only state in which 
race gambling is practically unrestricted. 
The law was left unchanged, and now the 
race gamblers are flocking to Maryland and 
planning, by increasing the number of race 
tracks to twelve, to race the whole year at 
thirty days per track. 














INTERSTATE GAMBLING BY TELEGRAPH 
Virginia’s new law forbidding race gam- 
bling has just been construed by its Court 
of Appeals, which finds that the only pro- 
hibition of betting in it that will stand, is 
Ap- 
parently the New York system of race gam- 
bling, in which pools are not made, but bet- 


the provision against pool selling. 


ting is between two horses only, is permis- 
sable, while the question whether betting 
on races in other states may not be car- 
ried on by telegraph under the plea that it 
is interstate commerce, and so beyond the 
jurisdiction of state law, seems to be left 
open for adjudication in the Federal 
Courts. 

The situation in all the states named, and 
in many others as may be seen by studying 
the racing which 
should fail to read for “tips” on reform, 


columns no reformer 
furnish strong reasons for the passage at 
this session of Congress of the anti-gam- 
bling bill, “to prevent the nullification of 
state anti-gambling laws by the applica- 
tion to interstate gambling by telegraph of 
the penalties already provided for interstate 
and express.” This bill 
asked for by Gov. O’Fer- 


gambling by mail 
has been earnestly 
rall, in the interest of Virginia; by a mass 
meeting of the people of Alexandria, where 
the demoralizing race tracks of that state 
have been located with a view to the pat- 
ronage of the National Capitol; by Arch- 
bishop Keane, of the Catholic University, 
and by the Baltimore Methodist Confer- 
the 
churches have not given it that persistent 


and energetic support that is necessary to 


ence: but the religious press and 


offset the persistent and energetic opposi- 


tion of those who oppose it on_ selfish 
grounds. 

This is probably due in part to the habit 
of waiting for printed petition headings, 
which in this case could not be sent. out 
largely for lack of funds, but which, in any 
case should not be used, as written peti- 
tions, the more varied the better, seem more 
spontaneous and are therefore more effec- 
tive. It is a mistake to say that petitions 
A little petitioning, like a lit- 
But 
when petitions are lacking the legislator is 
sure to say, “Nobody wants this. Where 


are your Letters are, how- 


are useless. 


tle learning, is a dangerous thing. 


petitions?” 
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ever, much more impressive, as requiring 
more effort, and should always follow up 
petitions. The man who writes no letters 
in behalf of the enactment and enforcement 
of good laws, has no right to prate of “bad 


politics” or of “good citizenship.” 


IMMIGRATION REFORM. 
This reminds me to say that I hope your 
readers saw in The Ram’s Horn’s powerful 





Hon. W. A. STONE 


cartoon on immigration a reminder to write 
to national legislators in behalf of immigra- 
tion reform for which more petitions have 
come to Congress than in behalf of any 
other proposed legislation, most of it not 
from churches, but from the patriotic or- 
ders, who are left to champion this move- 
ment which touches morality even more 
The 
Lodge-McAll bill, to exclude illiterates be- 


tween the ages of 14 and 60, and the Stone 


deeply than patriotism and _ labor. 


bill, which makes it necessary that each in- 
shall at 
foreign consulates and secure a certificate 


tending immigrant be examined 
before embarkment that he does not belong 
to any excluded class, are both on the eal- 
endar of Congress, and could be passed at 
this session if every reader of The Ram’s 
letters in 


at write brief 


their behalf to his Senators and Congress- 


Horn would once 
man, while they are likely otherwise to go 
over because of the opposition of powerful 
transportation the 
pressure for other bills relating to money 
rather than morals, the haste to adjourn, 
and the fear of politicians in this presi- 


companies, stronger 


dential year that the passage of the law 
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may lose some man or party more votes 


than its passage would secure. Meantime 
he fear that these laws will pass is bring- 
ng immigrants of the very classes they 
would exclude, in unprecedented numbers 
© our ports, an invasion that will continue 
ill summer and fall, if these bills are not 
irged through by a popular uprising at this 
session. Congress has shown an unprece- 
lented fury against foreigners in Turkey, 
Venezuela and Cuba, but when Kurds and 
Weylers cross our own borders in vast ar- 
nies of pauperism and crime, it is strangely 
‘alm and slow to act. Let American citi- 
zens demand that Congress shall devote a 
this session to 


ew hours of remarkable 


he government of our country. 
CHE LABOR COMMISSION. 


\nother bill that is on the calendar of 


ongress and will pass at this session, if the 
wople will put a little more pressure be- 


lind our wheelbarrow government, is the 


*hillips bill, whieh, as now amended, pro- 


ses the appointment of a non-partisan 


‘om mission of five mechanics, five farmers, 


ive manufacturers and five representing 


usiness and professions, who shall investi- 
rate the problems of labor and capital, and 


suggest remedies——a most 


Christian pro 


osal in the interest of industrial peace in 


vhich the churches may fitly show their 


ympathy with those who are. suffering 


‘om. industrial maladjustments, which 


trouble Christian capitalists as well as 


vorkingmen. This subject may well be 


oupled with the kindred immigration ques 
jon in the letters that we have suggested 
‘synn's Horn readers should write. In for 
ner suggestions of this kind apparently 


he result has been like that of a proposal 


a stated minute everybody in the 
That 


he stillest the world has ever known, for 


hat at 


vorld) should shout. moment was 


erybody listened to hear everybody else 


hout So everybody thinks it unneces- 
ary to write, because everybody else will 
ty so. It is this sin of not doing, which 


hrist makes chiefiy responsible for the 
The 
lin the Bible is not for doing wrong, 


(Matt. 25.) 


orld’s woe. severest punishment 


mer 

tr not doing eood, 
LIQt OR COMMISSION 

Th llouse Committee on the Aleoholic 

Hon. Elijah A 


Trafic. of which 
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Morse, the most pronounced friend of tem- 
perance in that branch of Congress, is chair- 
man, has recently given two hearings to 
the friends of temperance, and is about to 
give a third, the first in behalf of the com- 
mission to investigate the liquor traffic, the 


second in behalf of amendments to make 





Hon. ELIJAH A 


MORSE 

the liquor law of the Distriet of Columbia 
enforcible, the third in behalf of prohibi 
tion for the District. The first and second 


ot these, it is expected, will be favorably 
reported, as the committee is more favor 
able to temperance than its predecessors 
have been in previous sessions of Congress. 
Mr. Morse expects a favorable report as to 
the Commission, but does not expect favor- 
able action on it in the house without strong 
pressure to that end from those who desire 
such an impartial investigation of — this 
great evil, which ought to inelude those op 
posed to total abstinence and prohibition so 
far as they are not also opposed to truth 
All friends of 


that Mr. 


temperance greatly regret 


Morse, on account of impaired 
health, has felt constrained to decline a re- 
election, but on this very account we should 
makes the most of the present opportunity 
to use his valuable services during this Con- 
gress, Which includes the short 


session. of 
next winter 


PURITY AND HOME, 


rhe Bureau's bill to raise the age 


tection for girls in the District of Colum 


ya and the Territories to eighteen. with 


severe penalties, the same bill that Utah 
passed-——-has been disfavored by both Jn 
diciary Committees of Congress Phe dis 


























cussions showed how little the members of 
the committees had studied this growing 
evil. and also how little they had heard 


from their constituents, whose failure to 


send adequate petitions and letters puts 


upon them a large share of the blame. The 
result might very likely have been different 


had the Reform Bureau been financially 
able to employ an adequate force of reform- 
ers, not one only, to promote by sufficient 
numerous re- 
The 


disfavored 


personal explanations, the 
form measures worthy of its support. 
the 


bill. the following milder bill, which is ree- 


Bureau will substitute for 


ommended to the states as a model supple- 


ment, not amendment, to laws already ex- 


isting. Whatever the age of protection 
inay be in the existing law of any State, if 


it is otherwise satisfactory we advise that 
it be left undisturbed and a new law cover- 
ing the years up to eighteen be added sub- 
that 
which the local anti-division society and 
the local W. C. T. U 
with a view to its passage next winter. 


stantially like which follows, for 


will gather petitions 


“\ bill to raise the age of protection for ° 


girls to eighteen in the District of Colum- 
Be 


son shall ecarnally know any female between 


bia. it enacted, ete., that if any per- 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen years, out 
the District 
such carnal knowledge shall be deemed a 


of wedlock, in of Columbia, 
misdemeanor, and the offender, being con- 
victed thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding two 
vears and shall be further fined in the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 

Since our last report the Senate Commit- 
tee on Territories has unanimously report- 
ed the Bureau’s bill, which had previously 
passed the House, “making one year’s resi- 
dence in a territory a prerequisite to obtain- 
ing a divorcee there,” slightly amended so 
as toread: ‘No divorce shall be granted in 
any territory for any cause unless the party 
applying for the divorce shall have resided 
continuously in the territory for one year 
next preceding the application: provided 
that this act shall not affect any action duly 
commenced and pending at the date of the 
passage thereof.” Senator C. K. Davis, 
chairman of the committee, assures us the 
bill will pass the Senate whenever time is 
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but like 


frankly avows that appropriation bills and 


allowed for it, most legislators, 


statehood bills, concerning national inter- 
ests, are “more important” than this bill. 


which protects the moral foundations ot 


society. Statesmanship would recognize 
“the public health and the public morals, 
as does the Supreme Court, as the supremi 


subjects of legislation. 


OTHER REFORM VICTORIES 
The space would fail me to tell in detail 
of Chicago and New Orleans in recent city 
elections—each breaking the “ring” that en 
slaved it; of the comptroller of New York 
state refusing to pay salaries to the employ- 
es of the new State Excise Board, because 


exXamina- 
Bilb@ in the 


schools in the East Liverpool, Ohio, school 


appointed without civil service 


tions; of the victory for the 
election; of the brave fights that are being 
made for the Sabbath by clerks and church- 
es in Wisconsin and elsewhere; of the im- 
pressive peace conference in the nation’s 


capital, which represented the almost unan- 


imous wish of the nation’s churches and 
colleges and boards of trade, of its labor 


unions, also, that arbitration shall take the 


place of war, which last, however, so dom- 





Davis 


SENATOR C. K 


inates the thoughts of Congress that it is 


plunging the nation deeply into debt to 
build war ships and coast defenses, which, 
with military training in the schools, tend 
militarism in 


to introduce European oul 


land. If the church had learned to speak 


its swift protest to the government in such 
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cases, as the old prophet spoke to the king, 
the cradle song of Christ would not be so 
velied by a “Christian nation” on the eve of 
the 1900th birthday of Christ. 
FIGHTING FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. 

However, there are not wanting signs 
that the churches will enter the new cen- 
tury with new adaptation to the work of 
social reform. The pastors of New York, 
n the face of the fact that the growth of 
he church in that city is but a fraction of 
vhat its increase by birthrate alone should 
ve, recently appointed a conservative com- 
nittee representing many denominations, 
vhose report begins with the declaration 
hat the churches are not fulfilling their 
‘social mission, and ends by recommending 
ighting federations of churches for that 
Ex.-Senator Henry W. Blair, of 
his city, has issued a eall to the churches 
that he will send to those who apply) 
vhose words, like Luther’s, are half battles, 
n which he shows that the only way in 
vhieh we can reasonably expect that the 
nereased consumption of liquors, with the 


surpose. 


nereased consequences, can be checked is 
y the ministry taking up temperance, as 
10t less a part of their ministerial duty 
han holding prayer meetings. He re- 
ninds us that the fact that in the last cen- 


ury the churches had neither missionary 
ocieties nor missionary collections is not 
nore anomalous than the fact that today 
he churches as such have neither organiza- 
ions nor collections for social reform. 


B. Fay Mills’ social evangelism, his new 
evival method that aims at the regenera- 
ion of society, is significant in this connec- 
ion. For particulars send to him at AI- 
any, N. Y., for his “Personal Explana- 
ion.” 

The Reform Bureau asks all who believe 
hat the gospel means the salvation of soci- 
‘ty as well as souls, to join it in the follow- 
ng memorial to the church courts about 
“Oo meet, to be signed at once and sent to 
tev. L. B. Wilson, D. D., Forest City Hotel, 
‘leveland, who has consented to 
ind urge the memorial. 
that 


present 
It is sent there 


irst because conference is first to 
neet: 

fo the General Conference of the Methodist 
Chureh Other Church 


Courts and Conventions: 


Episcopal and 
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The undersigned, believing that the social 
aplication of Christianity is the needed 


cure of our social ills, respectfully me- 
morialize your honorable body. 

First, To consider whether the Christian 
churches, as such, with their vast capital 
and powerful organizations, should not 
undertake social reforms as systematically 
as they have undertaken the salvation of 
individuals and foreign missions, so far as 
social reforms are as clearly in accord with 
the Word and providence of God and the 
resolutions of the churches; and, if you so 
believe. 

Second, To appoint a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Social Reform, with special ref- 
erence to intemperance, Sabbath breaking, 
gambling and impurity, which, in federa- 
tion and like committees of other denomin- 
ations that may be appointed on your com- 
mittee’s invitation, backed by this petition, 
or otherwise, shall meet annually at the 
nation’s Capital and maintain a perman- 
ent agency there for advancing those 
Christian reforms on which the co-operat- 
ing churches are agreed, by lectures, liter- 
ature and legislation, with a sufficient ap- 
propriation from each appointing body to 
provide at least for the attendance of its 
committee at the annual meeting and for 
sending a printed communication from it to 
all the ministers of the denomination and 
for the maintenance of one reform agent as 
its representative in the reform headquar- 
ters. 

Third, We also respectfully petition your 
honorable body to give emphatic recogni- 
tion to the fact that social reforms are a 
part of the gospel as proclaimed by Christ 
at Nazareth and elsewhere by recommend- 
ing that every church shall make an an- 
nual contribution for the promotion of so- 
cial reforms in a monthly concert of prayer 
for this department of home missions, if a 
Sabbath collection cannot be at first se- 
cured, or by an appropriation, to be de- 
voted to the support of the proposed feder- 
ation or to some other distinctively Christ- 
ian reform movement, and reported in the 
minutes in a column devoted to “Christian 
Social Reforms.” 

(To be signed not only by individuals, but 
especially by officers of associations on 
votes of the society or church or of its ex- 
ecutive board. Immediate action is neces- 


sary. 
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MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD 
AN INTERVIEW AND LIFE SKETCH $SSeeeee: 


By G. T. B. Davis 


Field Editor of Our Day 





““Sbe knew thezpower of banded ill, 
Sut felt that love was stronger still, 
And organized for doing good 
The world’s united womanbood.”’ . 


ITH the divination of the 
seer, Whittier has 
sounded for us the 
keynotes of Miss Wil- 
lard’s career—love and 
organization. These 
chords thrilling in her 

breast at an early age, set sympathetically 
all the strings of her nature to vibrating 
and the result is the harmony of a great 
life, and the greatest woman’s movement 
the world has ever witnessed. 





Another picture of her character has been 
given from a different view-point by a fa- 


—Inscription written by John G. Whittier. 


mous physician, who upon being introduced 
to her said: 

“Ah, I know about you, and I regard you 
as a man-spirit sent into this sphere of be- 
ing to help the women up—they are too 
passive, they’re like sheep, they’ve been 
dogged so long that they’ll never rally 
without a man spirit to go before them, 
shepherd fashion.” 

To this Miss Willard is said to have re- 
plied: 

“But, doctor, I’m a woman, and it is my 


greatest glory to be one.” 
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MISS WILLARD’S MISSION. 


Miss WILLARD SENT TO EARTH TO BE THE DELIVERER OF HER SEX 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN, 


In surveying Miss Willard’s life and work — victims, government, made heart-hardened 


to find the place sheoccupiesinthedramaof — by high license fees, replies not. 


our day, it flashed upon me that she is the But hark! A Moses has appeared. The 


Modern Moses sent of God to lead woman- angel of love has bound together the hearts 
kind out of bondage into the promised land of an unnumbered host of courageous 
of Equal Rights. women. The rumble of the wheels of or- 

The Pharaohs of government, church, so- — ganization is in the air. Let Pharaoh trem- 
ciety and family with their legions of lieu- ble! The day of deliverance draws near. 
tenants have compelled her sex to make If anything, Frances E. Willard is pro- 
human bricks without the straw of equal gressive. In fact, she is a woman ahead of 
representation for lo these ages. I do not her time—a hundred years ahead of her 
believe it is carrying the parallel too far day. She is a typical twentieth century 
to say that we are now in the throes of the woman. Why, then, her appearance in the 
last great plague previous to the deliver- nineteenth century? What = influences 
ance. King Alcohol, the modern destroyer, have brought, this flower into full bloom 
is passing through the land sparing the while so many of her sex are still budding? 
firstborn of neither oppressor nor op- Who were her ancestors? What were the 
pressed, To the cries and groans, the pit- environments of her early life?) Who was 
eous appeals, the heartbroken wails of the her mother? 


MADAM WILLARD.—A GREAT MOTHER. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MRS. MARY T. H. WILLARD. HER ADVANCED VIEWS. THE 
CROWN OF HER VIRTUES. 

Lady Henry Somerset, speaking of Mad- worth which came to her through her spot- 
am Willard—as she was called by white less ancestry and her own natural purity 
ribbon women the world over—says of her: and refinement that I at once classed her 

“When I came to your shores, a stranger, with all the greatest and noblest I had ever 
now just a year ago, the name of Frances met.” 

Willard was as familiar tu me as it is to Mrs. Mary T. H. Willard’s ancestry and 
women all over the world, who are in any environments were peculiarly suited to pro- 
way associated with works of philanthro- duce an ideal mother. Of sturdy New Eng- 
py or the upbuilding of the home. I had land stock, Madam Willard was reared 
read her life, and had some knowledge of among the hills of New York and taught 
her work, and with that work, of course, school for nine years in a district where all 
her mother’s name was closely associated. were believers in the Christian faith. 

But only when I crossed the threshhold of Later, several years were spent in Ober- 
Rest. Cottage, could I realize what a factor lin, when that college was at the zenith of 
that mother had been in her great career. its influence, when it was under the guid- 
I have mingled with those who are called ance of that great genius, President Fin- 
noble because of hereditary descent; I ney, and when it was the chief intellectual 
have talked with empresses and queens, and spiritual center west of the Alleghan- 
with princesses and princes, but when I _ ies. 

took the hand of Madam Willard and she One who knew her well, has said: “The 
welcomed me to her heart and home, I central fact of Madam Willard’s life on the 
knew instantly and instinctively that here human side, was her motherhood.” 

was one of the world’s great women; a lady Her golden rule for the training of child- 
of such fine, delicate instinct, with a mind ren, was: “Never let any human being sep- 
so cultured and purified by continued as- arate you from the knowledge and love of 
pirations toward the good and true; with a your little ones.” 

face so serene and full of all that inherent When asked once late in life for her opin- 
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ion of motherhood, she replied: ‘Mother- 
hood is a very important part of life and 
very absorbing. Children are to be trained 
socially, intellectually, morally and _ re- 
ligiously, and it is a responsibility that is 
past finding out. Of course, it is as inter- 
esting as it is absorbing. I thought I had 
wondrously interesting children. They 
were the greatest surprise tome. I used to 
look at them and think ‘What does this 
mean? Whose are you? Where did you 
come from? Where are you going? Where 
did you get your intelligence and _ con- 
sciences ?’ 

“It is as solemn as a prayer to think of 
the tender helpless little ones on their en- 
trance to this inhospitable and uncertain 
world.” 

But Madam Willard did not allow her in- 
tellect to dwindle and become stagnant 
while engrossed in the cares of motherhood 
as is so often the case. She realized that 
“this ought ye to have done and not to leave 
the other undone.” 

During a large part of her life she kept 
a diary, and in this she once wrote: “I be- 
lieve it is not egotism for me who have 
spent so much time alone to say that there 
is hardly a quotation from any great au- 
thor that recurs to me more frequently 
than this: ‘My mind to mea kingdom is.’ ” 

Madam Willard’s views on the great ques- 
tions of the day, such as the training of 
children, the higher education of women, 
and woman’s suffrage were far in advance 
of her generation. She was radical and 
progressive. If living today, she would be 
classed as a “new” woman of the most ap- 
proved type. 

Her daughter, Frances, in defense of her 
mother’s ideas on girl training, which have 
often been misinterpreted, says: “My 
mother’s theory for her daughters, was not 
that girls should not do housework, but 
that if they distinctly evinced other tastes 
that were good and noble, they should be al- 
lowed to follow them, and that in doing so 
they would gain most happiness and 
growth themselves and would most truly 
help forward the progress of the world.” 

Regarding the value of a college educa- 
tion, Madam Willard once said: ‘For those 
whose early years are spent in rural life, a 


college training is the readiest way to get a 
glimpse of the problems of the world which 
challenge youthful minds to a conflict that 
will eventuate in success or failure. Know- 
ledge is power, power commands respect, 
opens the way to honorable pursuits and 
qualifies for high achievement. Education 
broadens the outlook, strengthens the will 
and puts one in possession of himself.” 

Especially noteworthy were her views on 
the question of woman’s suffrage which are 
uniquely stated in an interesting anecdote 
related by Miss Willard, in “A Great 
Mother.” She says: “She was always a be- 
liever in the next thing rather than an ad- 
herent of the last, and at seventy years of 
age joined the “Pro and Con Club,” organ- 
ized in Evanston for the discussion of all 
phases of the woman question, but especial- 
ly of the ballot for women. Many years be- 
fore, when Neal Dow’s heroie efforts result- 
ed in the Maine law, my father said: ‘I 
wonder if our poor rum-cursed Wisconsin 
will ever have a law like that?’ and mother 
answered: ‘Yes, Josiah, every state will 
have that law when women vote.’ ” 

“With his usual incisiveness my father in- 
quired, ‘How will you arrange to have 
women fitted out with the ballot?’ 

“Mother replied: ‘I shall answer as Paul 
answered his jailers, ‘You have put us in 
prison, we being Romans, and you must 
just come and take us out.’ ” 

3ut the secret of Madam Willard’s great- 
ness, her chief charm, the crown of all her 
virtues, was her spirituality. She had a 
vivid conception of Christ’s presence with 
us in our daily lives. Her life philosophy 
was comprehended in the following: ‘Live 
for the good that you can do, and you will 
some day recognize the truth, that that is 
all there is in life worth living for.” 

Regarding Madam Willard’s influence and 
rank in history, Lady Henry Somerset says: 
“We hear often of the lives of the mothers 
of great men, but when the lives of the 
mothers of great women are written, and 
Frances Willard’s name stands upon these 
pages, it will be the mother, who made her 
all she is for the cause of woman and hu- 
manity, who will stand emblazoned in the 

forefront of that army.” 
In Miss Willard’s mother, then, we find a 
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partial solution of the riddle of the bloom 
among the buds. Here we can see the be- 
ginning’ of those physical, intellectual and 
moral fibres that should enter into the con- 


stitution of a twentieth century woman. 
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How and where were Miss Willard’s early 
years spent? What was the environment 
of her Will this 
afford other threads for the unravelling of 
the flower mystery? 


childhood and youth? 


CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND EDUCATION. 


BIRTH IN NEW YORK. A CHILD OF THE 


LIFE AT 


Frances E. Willard was born at Church- 
ville, N. Y., in 1839. She was the fourth of 
five children. Her mother was thirty-five 
‘years of age at her birth. 

Her appearance as a baby has been thus 
deseribed: 
blue eyes, delicate features, fair complex- 


“Very pretty, with sunny hair, 


ion, long waist, short limbs. She was called 
the doll baby of the village.” 

When two years of .age, the family re- 
moved to Oberlin, Ohio, where her father 
studied for four years. At the end of this 
time her father’s health, which was never 
strong, began to fail, and he decided to push 
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LOVE OF FREEDOM 


COLLEGE. 


farther on into the great West. 
railroad, Mr. Willard 


packed his household goods into three white 


There being no 


covered wagons and began the overland 


voyage. He drove one of the schooners, his 
wife another, and his son, Oliver, aged 12, 
the third. 

After nearly three weeks of travel, Chi- 
“Here,” says Miss Wil- 
lard, “we found so many mud holes with big 
that father said 


eago was reached. 
signs up, ‘No bottom here,’ 
he ‘wouldn’t be hired to live in such a 
place.’ ” 


The pioneers proceeded as far as Janes- 
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ville, Wis. 
chased a farm and built a house. 


Near this city Mr. Willard pur- 
Before it 
had any windows or much of any roof, the 


family moved — thither. Their nearest 
neighbors were a mile distant. Only at 
rare intervals did the children leave’ the 


farm or see anyon from the outside world. 
And in lieu of chattering people they com- 
muned with nature and “learned its various 
language.” 

Of this 
“Glimpses of Fifty Years,” 


Willard, in 
“As the 


vears passed on, we learned to love it more 


period, Miss her 


Says: 


and more, and never thought of being lone- 


some. We had no toys except what we 
made for ourselves, but as father had a nice 
‘kit’ of carpenter’s tools, we learned to use 
them, and made carts, sleds, stilts, cross 
guns, bows and arrows, ‘darts,’ and I don’t 
know what besides for our amusement. 
Oliver was very kind to his sisters, and let 
us do anything we liked that he did. He 
was not one of those selfish mannish boys, 
who think they know everything and their 
sisters nothing, and who say, ‘You're only a 
but when he 


was in the fields plowing he would let us 


girl, you can’t go with me,’ 


ride on the beam or on the horse’s back; 
and when he went hunting I often insisted 
on going along, and he never made fun of 
me, but would even let me load the gun, and 


I can also testify that he made not the 
slightest objection to my carrying the 


game! 

What an epoch in human life is marked 
by the first book We forget the 
words, but the scenes remain as vividly be- 


read. 


fore us as though they were burned into 
our virgin mind by a hot iron. Miss Wil- 
entitled “The 
Of its influence upon her 


lard’s earliest book was 
Slave’s Friend.” 
she has said: “It stamped upon me the 
purpose to help humanity, the sense of the 
brotherhood of all nations and of God as the 
equal Father of all races.” Of another 
book which she loved in her early days she 
says: “The ‘Children’s Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
was a charm, the sweetest book of all my 
childhood, and while I loved Christiana and 


the boys and Mercy, how like a personal 


Providence grew on my fancy the character 
of Greatheart!” 

The 
was christened Forest Home. 


Willard homestead near Janesville, 


Here, free as 
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a young deer to roam at will in the woods; 
fishing, hunting, rowing, coasting; untram- 
melled by the conventionalities of civiliza- 
tion; breathing the pure and happy atmos- 
phere of a Christian home; Frances E. Wil- 
lard grew from childhood to young woman- 
hood, 

Little did that the 


hand of God there was being laid in one of 


they realize under 
their number just the physical, mental and 
spiritual foundations which would be need- 
ed in later years for the work God intended 
she should accomplish. 

Beside the entrance door of Forest Home 
the following health rules were hung in a 
frame—and they are worthy a place on the 
wall of every home in the land: 


GOLDEN RULES OF HEALTH. 


Simple food, mostly of vegetables, fish 
and fowls. 

Plenty of sleep with very early hours for 
retiring. 

Flannel clothing next to the skin the vear 
round. 

Feet kept warm, head cool, and nothing 
worn tight. 

Just as much exercise as possible, only let 
fresh air and sunshine go together. 

No tea or coffee for the children, no al- 
cohclie drink or tobacco for anybody. 

Tell the truth and mind your parents. 

A glimpse behind the scenes at the work- 
ings of Miss Willard’s mind during this 
formative period is given us in the follow- 
ing artless confessions from her journal: 

“T once thought I would like to be Queen 
Victoria’s maid of honor; then I wanted to 
go and live in Cuba; next, I made up my 
mind that I would be an artist; next, that 
I would be a mighty hunter of the prairies. 
sut now [ suppose I am to be a music tea- 
cher—‘simply that and nothing more.’ ” 

Again, she has said: Nothing pleased me 
in those days like Mrs. Heman’s song: 

‘*T dream of all things free; 
Of a gallant, gallant bark, 
That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark; 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 
Of an archer’s greenwood tree; 
My heart in chains is bleeding, 
But I dream of all things free.’’ 

In these lines we see the culmination of 

the influence of Forest Home upon the plas- 
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tic soul of the future leader. It is a Cathode 
ray photograph revealing unmistakably in 
this woman’s nature that acorn of freedom 
which was destined to become a mighty oak. 

The picture is pleasing. A young girl 
stands before us. She is of ruddy coun- 
tenance and swift of foot. She knows but 
one law—equality. She professes but one 
Her thoughts fly like the 
She dreams of 
She 


creed—liberty. 
swallows whither they will. 
doing what she will in the wide world. 
is innocent, free and happy. She is, in her 
thoughts, as God meant Eve should be—the 
equal of man. 

Alas, the ambitious girl did not know that 
women are yet in bondage to barbarian 
custom. 

But it was well. For when her eyes were 
opened, her entire nature revolted at the 
cruel wrongs that she saw were being 
heaped upon her sex. 

At first she was pained. Grief turned to 
indignation. Wrath to love and pity. Un- 
furling her banners of freedom and equality 
she devoted her life to their realization, and 
today she stands as the acknowledged head 
and leader of the world’s womanhood. 

_In Forest Home there is found the other 
factor in the mystery of the blooming fiow- 
er among the buds. 

In 1857 Miss Willard entered Northwest- 
ern Female College, at Evanston. Its course 





THE TEACHER 


MISS WILLARD’S SECOND PERIOD 





Miss Willard’s life parallels with that of 
Moses of old not only in the work she is do- 
ing, but in the fact that like his it contains 
two distinet periods of preparation—one of 
solitude and one of education. The order 
being reversed in the latter case. During 


sixteen years following her graduation, 
Miss Willard was a tireless teacher and trav- 
eler. 

Teaching was the only vocation open to 
ambitious young women at this time, and 
For Miss Willard 


Regarding this 


she naturally entered it. 

was ambitious to the core. 
characteristic she has said: “I have been 
ealled ambitious, and so I am, if to have had 
from childhood the sense of being born to a 
For I never 


fate is an element of ambition. 
knew what it was not to aspire and not to 
believe myself capable of heroism. 


I al- 
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of study was at the time nearly identical 
with its neighbor Northwestern University. 
Its requirements for graduation are said to 
have been higher than those of any other 
woman’s college in America. 
that 
Miss Willard was the leader of the intellec- 
In 1858 the Wil- 
Evanston 


Those in school with her declare 
tual life of the college. 
to 


named their new home by the lake “Swamp- 


lard family removed and 


scott.” To their large lawn here were im- 
ported many of the favorite trees and vines 
from Forest Home. 

The two years following graduation, Miss 
Willard spent at Swampscott with brief in- 
tervals of teaching. 

Regarding this critical period of young 
womanhood, Miss Willard writes in her au- 
“Ot the most 
difficult in a young woman’s life. She has 
not yet found her ‘vocation.’ Friends wait 
and watch. Materfamilias fears and pater- 
It is a time full of unut- 
tered pathos for a gentle refined and modest 


tobiography: is, perhaps, 


familias hopes. 
girl. The truth is, she ought never to be 
put in a position so equivocal—one whose 
tendency is to tinge her soul with at least a 
temporary bitterness. Girls should be de- 
finitely set at work after their school days 
end, even as boys are, to learn some bread 
winning employment that will give them an 
independent status in the world of work.” 


PREPARATION FOR HER LIFE WORK, 





Ways wanted to react upon the world about 
me to my utmost ounce of power; to be 
widely known, loved and believed in—the 
more widely the better. Every life has its 
master passion; this has been mine.” 
During her pedagogic days, Miss Willard 
held thirteen different posts as teacher in 
eleven separate institutions. Her chief mo- 
tives for undergoing this varied experience 
was a desire “to learn the methods of dif- 
ferent institutions and to see more of the 
world.” 
such a 
is natural that Miss Wil- 
lard should have gladly accepted the invita- 


Possessed by longing to learn. 


know and see, it 
tion of Kate Jackson in 1868, to spend two 
During 
this time they “did” Europe and toured 


years with her in foreign travel. 


Palestine and Egypt. 
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-A TEMPERANCE ENTHUSIAS1. 


EARLIEST TEMPERANCE WORK. THE “ARREST OF THOUGHT.” 


TO THE 


The first temperance work Miss Willard 
ever engaged in occurred in the year 1855, 
when she cut out of “The Youth’s Cabinet” 
the following pledge, and having pasted it 
on the family Bible insisted on its being 
signed by every member of the family: 

“A pledge we make no wine to take, 
Nor brandy red that turns the head, 
Nor fiery rum that ruins home, 
Nor brewer's beer for that we fear, 
And cider, too, will never do. 
To quench our thirst, we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring. 
So here we pledge perpetual hate 
To all that can intoxicate.” 

But the real beginning of Miss Willard’s 
active interest in temperance work  oc- 
curred in the year 1874 shortly after the re- 
markable temperance crusade in Hillsboro, 
Ohio. One day while still a teacher in 
Evanston, a wonderful thought flashed up- 
on her. Of it and its result she has said: 
“It occurred to me, strange to say for the 
first time, that I ought to work for the 
cause just where I was—that everybody 
ought. Thus I first received the ‘arrest of 
thought’ concerning which in a thousand 
different towns I have since then tried to 
speak, and I believe in this simple change of 
personal attitude from passive to aggressive 


DEVOTES HER LIFE 
CAUSE 


lies the only force that can free this land 
from the drink habit and the liquor traffic. 
It would be like dynamite under the saloon 
if, just where he is, the teacher would in- 
struct his pupils; if just where he is the 
voter would dedicate his ballot to this 
movement, and so on through the shining 
ranks of the great powers that make for 
righteousness from father and mother to 
kindergarten toddler, if each were this 
day doing what each could, just where he 
Ag 

Applying this principle to her own daily 
work, Miss Willard encouraged her students 
to take as subjects for essays, “John B. 
Gough,” “Neal Dow,” ete., instead of “Al- 
exander the Great,” “Plato, the Philoso- 
pher,” and similar time worn topics. Tem- 
perance topics were also sandwiched into 
the debates and concerning the result she 
has written: “Never in my fifteen years 
as a teacher did I have exercises so interest- 
ing as in the Crusade winter—1874.” 

Shortly afterwards came the close of her 
teaching career. Having resigned her po- 
sition as Dean of the Woman’s College and 
professor of ethics in the University be- 
cause a system of government was forced 
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upon her pupils which she believed was in- 
imical to their welfare, she spent the sum- 
mer doing what her hand found to do and 
waitingand watching for a sign from above. 

It came in the form of an invitation to 
become president of the Chicago W. C. T. U 
Throughout the summer Miss Willard had 
been actively engaged in the work near to 
her heart, and she accepted it as the door 
opened by the Almighty. 

Other doors were opened in the form of 
tempting offers from some of the best edu- 
cational institutions of the land, and her 
friends united in urging her to continue in 
her “chosen and successful field of higher 
education,” but with her rare intuition she 


had heard the Divine call and determined 


henceforth to devote her life to the cause of 


temperance and the uplifting of woman 


kind. 


Che crisis was past. The period of prep- 


vation was ended. Her life work was be- 


gun. Though she was to pass through 


storms and dangers, her heart was at peace. 
Her vocation was found. It 


Was a period 


of great happiness and spiritual illumina 


MISS WILLARD 


\PPEARANCE AND CHARACTER METHODS 


THE MODERN DEBORAH 


During Miss Willard’s recent visit to Chi 


cago, at the conelusion of her triumphal 
tour of the South, and previous to her de 
parture for England, | sought an interview 
in order to give the readers of “Our Day” a 
elimpse of this modern leader as she is to 
day, after twenty years of world-wide work 
for woman and temperance, 

We first attempted to talk in the W. C. T 
U. othees in the Woman’s Temple, but the 
interruptions were so frequent, that it was 
irranged that I should accompany her a 
part of the way when she took the cars for 
New York. 

It was three o’clock on a bright afternoon 
when I entered the sleeper of the Eastern 
express. 


‘Ah, I am 


Miss Willard coming forward with a smile. 


glad to see you.” exclaimed 


‘TL hope you will excuse me for a few min 
ites I wish to confer with a dear friend 
inti! we reach Englewood.” 

\s the train stopped it Englewood and 


Ou R Vay 
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tion. 


Though she received no salary at 


first, she says of those days: “Indeed, my 


whole life has not known a more lovely per- 


! communed with God; I dwelt in the 


iod. 
spirit; this world had nothing to give me, 
My friend, 


from the east 


nothing to take Kate 
and | 


“Why, you're as poor 


away. 
Jackson, came back 
told her all about it. 
as poverty,” she said with pitying amaze- 


ment. ‘True,’ I replied, ‘I haven't a cent 
in the world, but all the same L own Chi- 
‘I’m the child of the king” 


inmost song of my soul.” 


cago.’ was the 


From this time onward the story of Miss 
Willard’s work is writ openly in the Wom 


an’s Christian Temperance Union. She was 


elected its president in 1879 at Indianapolis 
and for nearly twenty vears since has been 


its mainspring and leader. In this organi 


zation her later words and actions have 


heen embodied, so that he who runs may 


read, where their influence will be felt 


through all the ages to come, in circles 


ever widening and increasing in intensit\ 


until the slain, the Lamb reigns 


Beast is 
supreme in every human heart 


TODAY. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING, DAILY HABITS 


VITAI 


TOPICS 


the lady alighted, | took a seat beside Mis- 
Willard and handed her the last two 
of “Our Day.” 


ISST1es 


Glancing at them she said, as a sucete 


thought struck her. “I have one of these 
already Will vou kindly raise the w 
dow?” 

Wonderingly I obeyed. 
“Come here, my dear Martha.” she caller 


thrusting her head out of the window 


“Here is a 


copy of the new religious 
monthly, “Our Day. that [T want) vou 
read. IT think you will enjoy it. Well 
goodby dear, don't stand on the track 


Don't forget to write. Goodby, goodby.” 


\s the window closed and the train begun 
to move, the famous reformer said: 
“T was 


sorry to keep you waiting, but 


that lady is a very dear friend. She was 


OnCE PTeat 
darkness and sorrow.” 


\h, there it is still! 


comfort to me in a time ot 
Although Martha 


had left the train. my companion still held 
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her in her thoughts. That love and 
thoughtfulness of others which was her 
birthright from her mother and the herit- 
age of Forest Home had not died out in 
those years of reform work. The sorrows, 
the trials, the hardships, the joys and the 
triumphs of her public work had been but 
fuel which has made the Divine flame glow 
and burn until it shines from her counten- 
ance and is reflected from her every move- 
ment. 

Miss Willard’s dress was of a bright blue 
hue. “I never wear black,” said she. She 
is of medium height and rather slender in 
figure. Her head is large and well poised, 
and crowned with a mass of wavy brown 
hair. A high forehead overtops her large 
expressive blue eyes. Her mouth expresses 
at once sympathy and determination. She 
speaks in low yet clear tones and with per- 
fect enunciation. 

As the train sped along through the sub- 
urban villages, I said: 

“As you have just returned from a five 
months’ lecturing tour during which you 
have been on the platform nearly every 
day, I think the readers of ‘Our Day’ would 
be interested in learning of your method of 
public speaking.” 

“A gentleman showed me last evening 
a unique method of holding concealed 
notes in the hand while speaking. It was 


a small slip of paper that could be folded in- 
to a little space in the palm of the hand and 
gradually unfolded and extended without 
attracting the attention of the audience. 
But I told him I had no need for such a 
thing as I had learned to hold the points in 
my mind. But this was not easy. It was 
not done ina day. There was much brain- 
weariness in mastering my thoughts and 
holding them clearly in mind while speak- 
ing. But the victory was worth the strug- 
gle. Inever have the least hesitation while 
addressing an audience now. I never use a 
scrap of notes, though I speak to 10,000 
people. 

“When Lady Henry Somerset first came 
to the United States, she had her notes ona 
sheet of paper which she held in her hand 
and used very gracefully in her gestures. 
I told her that such a capable woman as 
herself ought to be able to speak without 
notes. She answered that it was too late 
to try to reform now. I kept up my en- 
treaties, however, and the result is that she 
is entirely cured of the habit. 

“Indeed, it is the only natural and sensi- 
ble way for women to speak,” exclaimed 
Miss Willard with enthusiasm. “They are 
peculiarly gifted in conversation, and why 
should they not speak as directly and ef- 
fectively to an audience as to an individual.” 

While we were talking, in the seat oppo- 
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site us sat Anna Gordon, assistant secre- 
tary of the W.W.C.T. U. with Miss Willard’s 
stenographer. Miss Anna Gordon has been 
Miss Willard’s constant traveling compan- 
ion and protector for more than twenty 
years. 

“When I have seen your signature at- 
tached to so many articles and when every 
little while I have heard of a new book by 
Miss Willard, I have often wondered how 
you were enabled to write so much in ad- 
dition to your lectures and the immense 
correspondence you maintain?” 

“T take 
a pad and pencil and jot down the idea just 


“My method is this,” she replied. 
as it comes. I pull the string of the mental 
shower bath and take the consequences.” 

“Do you never rewrite?” 

I dictate a few minutes to 
When I look over the manu- 


“Yes, indeed. 
a typewriter. 
script I frequently 
Nothing that I write satisfies me. I al- 
But 
I write so hurriedly I have no time to re- 


erase and condense, 


ways see how it could be improved. 


vise save at the moment.” 

Then musing a moment she continued: 
“T wrote ‘Glimpses of Fifty Years’ in six 
I went to a family hotel in Chicago 
I saw almost no one 
My meals 


weeks. 
and engaged rooms. 
but my expert stenographer. 
were served in that room. There 
seven tables corresponding to the 
periods into which I divided my life. On 
each I heaped all the material that had been 
procured for that period. I then went to 
each table in turn and taking up a slip read 
it and at once dictated to the stenographer 
the thoughts that it suggested to my mind. 
Of course, at the end of this task there were 
hundreds of unconnected type written 
sheets. The next step was to weave them 
into a single fabric. This was the difficult 
part. From the time I began until the 
book was complete, I never left my rooms. 
To accomplish the most, one must be alone. 
Every interruption is one of the sorrows 
of the mind. ‘You impose upon me,’ says 
the mind to the heart. I have often 
thought I should like to write a book on 
‘The Sorrows of the Mind.’ 

“My articles are usually suggested by 
some item that I see in a daily newspaper. 
T jot down the thoughts that arise on the 


were 
seven 


torn edge of the paper or on the back of the 
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next letter I read, and later develop them. 
I never carry note book or pencil, purse or 
sut Anna Gordon is always at hand 
and she has them all.” 


watch. 


Hearing my exclamation at this state- 
ment concerning her pocketless estate, she 
said: 

“When a young woman, it was always my 
great dream to own a watch, and I pur- 
chased one with my first teacher’s money. 
I wanted to know just when I was in time. 
But as one grows older, one cares less. The 
gurgling brook with its small sweet song is 
lost in the majestie orchestra of ‘that great 
sea we sail so soon.’ ” 

“You are probably aware, Miss Willard, 
that we are always interested and often 
greatly benefited in learning of the little 
things in the daily lives of famous persons. 
How long do you usually sleep?” 

“Eight hours is my rule. Sometimes I 
do not get thismuch, but it is my regular al- 
lowance.” 

“When do you take your heavy meal of 
the day?” 

“T have no heavy meal,” replied Miss 
Willard in a determined tone and looking at 
me with considerable warmth. 

“Pardon me,” I exclaimed hastily. “TI 
merely meant to ask at which meal do you 
at most heartily.” 

“T understand,” said the famous reformer 
settling back in her chair. “I never eat a 
My father and brother were 
both very light eaters. Mother used to say 
She said it was most 


hearty meal. 


that they lived on air. 
unsatisfactory to cook for such persons. 


Iam the same way. I eat but very little at 


any time.” 
“Do you 


9” 


think, then, that we eat too 


much 
“Tam sure of it. .We eat a hundred times 
too much,” she exclaimed with vigor. “It 
is a remnant of our savage days.” 
Seeing my interrogative look, Miss Wil- 
lard said: “Yes, I believe in evolution. I 


believe we are constantly moving upward. 
I agree with our dear brother Drummond, 


Par) 


in his ‘Ascent of Man. 

“And further,” she continued, “I believe 
the time will come when we shall relegate 
flesh-eating, together with other elements 
of savagery still clinging to us, to the lower 
animals. The enlightened mortals of the 
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twentieth century will certainly be vegetar- 
ans. For we are sublimating all the time; 
the tissues are finer; the assimilating bet- 
ter; the knowledge of what makes the 
vest brain and nerve will soon be the her- 
‘tage of the humblest.” 

“How much time do you devote daily to 
exercise ?” 

“Ah! There 


” 


you have me in a tight 
exclaimed Miss Willard laughing 
ind yet earnest. 


place, 


“Tf it is sinful not to exercise, I am 
ifraid I shall stand small chance of enter- 
ng the pearly gates. 
nost 


But I believe in it 
heartily. I think 
nuch a part of the pulse of a true life as 
It is wrong that I do not take 
nore exercise, when I have written about 


exercise is as 
orayer. 
hygiene and taught it for so many years. 


I have 
‘o fairly pull myself away from my desk.” 


{t is hard for me to take exercise. 


“Do you not ride a wheel?” I asked in sur- 
»rise. 

Yes: 
speak of that. 
1abits I learned to ride the wheel. 


she said. “I was just going to 
To break away from my bad 
I have 
*hree bicycles, and this summer I expect to 
vheel a great deal. I am convinced that it 
s a sin not to exercise, and one that grows 
yn a person like the sin of intemperance. 

excuse myself because my life has been 
spent on railroad trains and before audi- 
neces, so that I have literally had no oppor- 
tunity to exercise but in these later years 
{am doing my best to amend and I do it as 
an act of religion.” 

Frances E. Willard’s life has been a ro- 
the founder, 
chief administrator of the W. C. T. U., as a 
traveler in many climes, as a 


mance. As leader and 
world-wide 
lecturer swaying audiences of thousands, 
is one of the foremost women reformers of 
he century, as author and editor, she has 
‘een feted and feasted and her praises have 
been sung around the globe by populace, 
yulpit and press. She has lived on the 
nountain tops. She has been an actor in 
scenes of bravery and daring, in times of 
‘xuberant joy and deep sorrow, in short 
1er life has been an exciting one—one that 
‘sings and queens might envy. 

Thinking of these things, I said to her: 
‘Miss Willard, when was your happiest 


moment ?” 


Our Dav 


She leaned back in her seat, closed her 
eyes and mused a few moments. “I think,” 
she said deliberately, “it was when I ran and 
threw myself in my mother’s lap, when 
about 15 years of age. We were living on 
the farm at that time. My father had been 
to Janesville for the mail. As he returned 
I ran down the road to meet him and he 
gave me the letter which stated that my 
essay on “The Embellishment of a Country 
Home” had been awarded the first prize of 
a silver cup by the Illinois Agricultural 
I took the letter and ran and 
spread it in my mother’s lap. That, I 
think, was my happiest moment.” 

“Who among mortals has most influenced 
your life?” I asked. 

“My mother, more than all,” came the 
answer. 


Society. 


“She was the cheeriest, most op- 
most God-like 
human being I have ever known. She al- 
ways declared that I idealized her, but I 
can’t be persuaded but that she was just 
what I always thought her to be.” 

“What do you think has been the secret 


9 


of your success? 


timistic, most lovable, 


“Patient continuance. In my childhood 
I often played carpenter, and it was natural 
for me to strike once, ten times, twenty 
times in the place. I hammered 
away stroke after stroke until the nail was 
driven. So in life. Whatever success [ 
have achieved has been largely due to the 
fact that I have pounded consecutively and 
continuously on the thing in hand. Then 
I have been kept in health by my temper- 
ate manner of living. I have slept well 

and this is not the least important factor 


same 


in the performance of arduous tasks.” 
“What is your special ambition at the 


9° 


present day? 


“To see the White Ribbon movement 


thoroughly domesticated in every country 


that has reached its level or that can be 
made to do so.” 

“Whom do you consider the greatest man 
living on the earth today?” 

After pondering a few seconds, Miss Wil- 
lard replied: 

“T should say Gladstone, but for one rea- 
son. He has not conceived of the woman 
question. He does not accord women their 
rights. Why, Lady Henry Somerset is the 


leading woman advocate of the Liberal 
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varty in England, and Gladstone has never 
‘ondescended to notice her. He is too old, 
he convolutions of his brain are too fixed 
o allow a change of opinion that would put 
1im in touch with the spirit of the times.” 
“Miss Willard, having come in contact 
with the leaders among women in all civil- 
zed nations, consider the 


whom do you 


rreatest of living women?” 


“Lady Henry Somerset,” replied the re- 


‘ormer enthusiastically, without a mo- 


nent’s hesitation. “She possesses the most 
‘loqguent tongue, the mellowest heart, the 
videst outlook, the readiest hand, and the 
inest setting of any woman living. She is 
o attempered by sorrow, so annealed by 
vain, that she has become as ductile as the 
roble metals. 

“Lady Henry stands easily at the head of 
inglish women. She is a splendid speaker, 
ind an admirable writer. She is great as 


1 statesman, and as an administrator. 


some excel in one line, some in two, but 
she is strong in all.” 
When Miss Willard is “at home” with 


“Lady Henry Somerset in England, her day 
s usually spent about as follows: 
and 


She wakes between 6 and 7 o’clock 


‘eads her morning mail and the daily news- 


aupers before leaving her room. She has 
rveakfast at about half-past eight. Im- 
nediately afterward she retires to her 


vorking den and dictates to stenographers 
intil 


lunch at between 1 and 2 o'clock 
» Mm. 

Then follows a twenty minutes’ spin on 
he bieyele, and later an hour in the gvm- 
asium with a teacher of Swedish gymnas- 
the 


rush 


ies. Again den and stenographers. 


here is a now to get the books re- 
iewed and articles dictated, necessary let- 
the and 


vureels galore into the bags, in time for the 


ers written, and letters, 


papers 
vening mail. The dinner hour varies from 
i to 8, according to the amount of work on 
rand. 

The evening is spent in quiet conversa- 
Miss 


bed at 9 o'clock 


friends. It is 
Villard’s life rule to be in 


ion and strolls with 
f possible. 

“Who is your favorite poet?” 

“That is hard to tell,” said she. “I think 
‘may say Tennyson among the modern and 


Wordsworth the 


earlier in 


those 


among 
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century. I have loved books from my ear- 


liest years. While in my teens I devoured 
Scott, Cooper, Fielding and all the standard 
Before I twenty- 
second year I had read all the classics in 
Bohn’s translations. While I did not read 
every word, I obtained the gist of Herodo- 
tus, Grote, Hume, Macaulay and Bancroft. 
All the English poets were familiar to me, 


novelists. reached my 


and Shakespeare was a well-worn favorite.” 
“What is your favorite flower?” 
“The 


sunlight.’ 





heliotrope—‘turning toward the 
I love it best because of its beau- 
ty, modesty and fragrance and because of 
its inspiring name.” 
“Have you a life motto?” 
It is, ‘Mea Vita Vota.’’* 
“Have you a favorite Bible verse?” 
“IT have. It is this: ‘To be 
minded is death, but to be spiritually mind- 
ed is life and peace.’ 


“Yes, indeed! 


sarnally 


“When a young girl at boarding school, 
my mother, in one of her letters, gave me 
that verse, and said, ‘Though you forget all 
else, remember this,’ and it has been ringing 
in my ears ever since.” 

“T suppose you have a_ favorite hymn, 
also?” T said. 

“yes, and it is this:” And she repeated 
the beautiful verse: 

‘Lead kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 

Lead thou me on.’ 
“T was not ever thus,” repeated the tem- 
perance leader. “I was inclined to be skep- 
tical in my younger days, and was often 
beset by doubts and fears.” 

“Who is your favorite Bible character?” 

“Deborah,” Miss Willard energetic- 


“And Deborah’s are needed today to 


said 
ally. 
battle against that modern Sisera—the Rum 
Power. The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. Today the star of science 
the star of athletics, the star of woman’s 
rising hope, the star of evangelism, the star 
and countless other 


of sociologeyv.—these 


stars are fighting the Sisera of rum of to- 
day. 
“<A 


all his host.’ 


the Lord discomfited Sisera, and 


And at the feet of a woman 
‘he bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet 
he bowed, he fell: where he bowed there he 


fell down dead.” Such T prophesy will be 


My life is a vow. 




















the fate of our Sisera in the coming cen- 
tury.” 
As the famous reformer uttered these 


words there was a ring of triumph in her 
tones, her eyes glowed, her face became il- 
lumined, and I realized that I saw before me 
our Deborah, the modern prophetess in Is- 
rael, 

“What, in your opinion, is the noblest 
trait in man?” 


Gentleness,” replied Miss Willard read- 


ily, “and it is the rarest.” 


“What do you admire the most in 
. 9 
woman? 

“Courage, and it is the rarest, too. I 


long for the day when our conception of a 
Christian will be neither woman nor man, 
but the 
was just as womanly as it was manly.” 
“Miss Willard, I should like to know what 


Divine character of Christ which 


person, living or dead, you think has ac- 
complished the most for the cause of tem- 
perance ?” 

Father Mathew,” she 
plied, “For he obtained 2,000,000 signers to 


“In a way, re- 


the pledge. In a way, also, I should say 


John B. Gough, who won millions of tet- 


perance advoeates by his eloquent and 


burning appeals. But the difficulty was 


that they did not organize their results. 
Sir Benjamin W. Richardson has done the 


most for the cause of temperance in the 


realm of scienee. Gen. Neal Dow is the im- 


mortal father of Prohibition.” 


“What line of work is. the 


special 
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. T. U. engaged in at the present time?” 
“Our object now, as always,” 


she replied, 
“is to get more and more groups of women 
with level heads together, and with Christ’s 
cross at the centre of each circle.” 

“My work in the South,” she continued, 
“was especially not for Prohibition, but to 


get women united in groups for efficient 
work. The joy of life consists in doing 


good according to a plan.” 

“What should the churches do for tem- 
perance? They should do just the same. 
They should take their drive wheel of cen- 
turies and put a belt on it to turn the tem- 
When they do that, the 


. Will not be necessary.” 


perance wheel. 
W..€. 328 

“But,” she continued musingly and sad- 
ly, “the church is not a reformer and never 
will be. It puts the ratchet on the wheel 
that holds it at the point to which reform- 


ers have brought it. But I am not railing 


at the church, nor should the world, for 
who are the reformers but the stalwart 
sons and daughters of the church? The 


chureh has a mission.” 

“Take out all the men and women cradled 
in the church,” Miss Willard exelaimed, and 
“and reform would be crushed as easily as 
an ege@ shell.” 

“What do vou think of the Prohibition 
party and its future?” 

“The 


stick in the political kettle. 


Prohibition party is the pudding 


It keeps the 


political broth stirred up. It hunts out the 
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corners for the settlings. 
the sediment to settle. It is God’s educa- 
tor. I do not think it will ever come to 
power, but I am with it heart and soul.” 

“Do you advise the establishment of tem- 
perance saloons and coffee houses?” 

“The temperance saloon is a freak, and I 
do not know much The coffee 
houses are excellent, and I wish the land 
was full of them. We started out to work 
the coffee house idea, but found that phil- 


It will not allow 


about it. 


anthropie societies could not make it pay 
financially. Our rule now is to back up the 


coffee house morally, letting one person 
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manage it upon a strictly business basis. 
The bread and butter interest is the only 
one capable of making the coffee house a 
success.” 


“What is most needed to aid the cause 
of temperance today ?” 

“To keep pounding on the nail,” the re- 
former answered with vigor. 

“No new methods are needed. But to 
strike! strike!! strike!!! I have had no 


new revelation. I know of no magical 


We must 
steadily walk by the same rule—mind the 


method but honest, hard work. 


” 


same thing. 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


WOMAN IN THE FUTURE.—THE TRUE 


NEW 


“What will the woman of the twentieth 


century be like?” I asked of the woman 
who, probably of all living women is most 
capable of answering the question wisely. 
“T wish you would place an ideal before the 
eyes of the young women of America which 
they may strive after.” 

“The of the twentieth century 
will be Deborah and Mary rolled into one,” 
she answered, “just as the magician holds 
in either hand before the audience a white 
rabbit, then rotating them rapidly he again 
holds them up to the public gaze and lo! 
the two appear to have been molded into 
one. 


woman 


“She must have a knowledge of the best 
that has been thought and done since the 
world began. She must be able to stand on 
an intellectual level with the greatest men. 

‘Nothing makes me more sad than to see 
men look upon women as their inferiors. 
Of course, it has been the custom for ages 
past, and it is inevitable that dawn shall 
precede the break of day. But the dawn is 
here and the glad day is coming. 

“The woman of the coming century will 
make home more than a clean house. She 


will make it the temple of God and the tem- 
She will not bring to the 
table toothsome dishes and cheap talk. 


ple of humanity. 


MARRIAGE 


RELATION.—WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. THE 


WORLD. 


“In business she will be man’s equal in 


every Women have remarkable 
acumen and grasp of detail. In France the 
men co-operate in business with their wives 
and they are the thriftiest people on the 


globe.” 


respect. 


“And you know,” said Miss Willard laugh- 
ing, “that women began to wear jewelry be- 
cause their savage husbands gave into their 
hands their coins and precious stones for 
safe keeping.” 

“The coming woman will be a picture of 
health. She will spend much time in out- 
door recreations. Why, already women are 
getting to be taller than men in England. 
The English girl shares all her brother’s 
sports with the exception of cricket and 
baseball. Indeed, they 
extensively. 


now play cricket 
During my last visit I wit- 
nessed a game between a team of shop girls 
and one from a young ladies’ seminary— 
and the shop girls won.” 

the relations the 
woman will sustain to her husband in mar- 
riage, Miss Willard has said in her autobi- 
ography: 


Regarding coming 


“Husband and wife are one, and that one 
is—husband and wife. I believe they will 
never come to the heights of purity, of 
power, of peace, for which they were de- 

















signed in heaven, until this better law pre- 
vails:” 
‘Two heads 
hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 


Two in the liberal offices of life; 


in council, two beside’ the 


Two plummets dropt for one to sound the 
abyss 
Of science and the secrets of the mind.” 

“Do you believe in woman suffrage?” 

Miss Willard gave me a quick look of as- 
tonishment and exclaimed forcibly: “The 
astounding mystery of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will be that anyone was ever such a 
mollusk that he could query the right of 
woman to vote. It is the greatest tyranny 
on record that woman should be taxed and 
have no voice in the government.” 

When asked whether she believed the 
world was growing better or worse, she 
replied: “The day that I determined the 
world was not growing better I should be- 
come an atheist. 

“We are continually being purified and 
refined by the blasts of distress and sorrow 
and the dew of joy. And is not God going 
to make his world progress as well as the 
individuals of which it is composed? 
Everybody almost that I know grows bet- 
ter under life’s glorious discipline and 
I feel that I grow better 
myself—become more ‘other-wordly.’ If 
my heavenly Father can fetch me along, 
poor crooked stick that I am, and straight- 
en me out, He can do so with us all. I be- 
lieve what he says: ‘Behold, I make all 


blessed sorrow. 


things new.’ 

A graphie picture of this new universe, 
which we hope will be at least partially re- 
alized the twentieth century, and of 
which Miss Willard is already an inhabit- 
ant, has been drawn by her in the follow- 


ing: 


in 


“A great new world looms into sight, like 
some splendid ship long waited for; the 
world of heredity, of prenatal influence, 
of infantile environment; the greatest right 
of which we can conceive, the right of the 
child to be born well, is being slowly, sure- 
ly Poor, old 


recognized. humanity, so 


tugged by fortune and weary with disaster, 
turns to the cradle at last and perceives that 
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it has been the Pandora’s box of every ill 
and the Fortunatus casket of every joy that 
life has known. When the mother learns 
the divine secrets of her power, when she 
selects in the partner of her life the father 
of her child, and for its sacred sake rejects 
the man of unclean lips because of the al- 
cohol and the tobacco taint, and shuns as 
she would a leper, the man who has been 
false to any other woman, no matter how 
depraved; when he who seeks life’s highest 
sanctities in the relationships of husband 
and father, shuns the 
waist that 


woman with wasp 


renders motherhood a torture 
and dwarfs the possibilities of childhood, 
French heels that throw the vital organs 
out of their place, and sacred 
charms revealed by dresses decollete, in- 
sisting on a wife who has good health and a 
strong physique as the only sure foundation 
of his home-hopes—then shall the blessed 
prophesy of the world’s peace come true; 
the conquered lion of lust shall lie down at 
the feet of the white lamb of purity and a 
little child shall lead them.” 

Such is the woman, and her ideas and 
ideals, today. What of her future? What 
will be her rank in history? Is she a woman 
of an hour, or of all time? 


normal 


Russell H. Conwell, in a recent address, 
speaking of the temporal character of 
worldly things and of the eternal duration 
of spiritual power and influence, said: 

“T have often thought that the Queen of 
England exercises greater power over this 
earth by her influence on character than as 
an official Queen of England, because the 
free English people are not wholly guided 


by aristocratic government. They rule 
themselves, practically. The Queen’s 


greatest influence is outside, and she is a 


dear and excellent, noble woman! God 
help her today! 
“But there is one woman in the United 


States, born in an humble rank, living in an 
humble state, who has probably more influ- 
ence over this world and over England’s 
future itself, than the Queen, or her child- 
ren, or the great branches of her family. I 
refer to Miss Frances Willard. 
rise and fall, kingdoms 


Queens will 
go up and down, 
but the name and the influence of Miss Wil- 
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lard will go on doing this world good. A tributes may not be made after she is gone. 





queenly woman, magnificent, and I love to Such women as she are greater than queens 
speak of her before she dies, that all these greater than kings.’ 


ROOK 





ONE VICTIM MORE. 


By CUsHIN CROWTHER. 


\ i, 





E was our gifted one: alas for him: 







Our noblest and our best; 
False pleasure filled her chalice to the brim 
You 


know the rest 

















The drear old story told, and told again 







Folly’s alluring arts, 
4 cruel record writ with fiery pen 


On broken hearts 















All that we had—we could have given all, 
Nor deemed the loss amiss 
Of worldly treasure, great as well as small 


But oh! not this 





A wrecked young life; hopes trampled in the dust; 
Sorrows that burn and rend: 

Peace, and faith, and love, and manhood crushed, 

And then 





the end 







O parents’ tears! O piteous orphan wail! 
O human lives undone! 
In your strong misery, shall you not prevail 


As time rolls on? 


YiIM 
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WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 


THE TRUE STORY OE A 
HUMAN LIFE 


BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH 
= CHRIST HATH MADE US FREE. 


Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L, Chapman & Co. All rights reserved. 


ONCE 


The opening chapters of this story were published in the February issue of this magazine. The following 
isa brief resume. We are shown the interior of the home-nest of Fred Fogarty, the ‘‘ King of the Lurkers,” 
where the reader is introduced to Foxy Jackson, George Bidwell and the boys, Kinch Jackson and Tom 
Fogarty. Some of the peculiar methods of this class of criminals are described in detail. Bidwell, who has 
just returned from a successful foray in Kent, adjourns to a neighboring saloon with Fogarty Senior. Foxy 
Jackson going homeward, watched by his dutiful son Kinch, is seen tocommunicate with police officers. 
Meanwhile, young Fogarty, at home with his mother, is busy getting up matter for future use. The nest 


invaded by officers of the law seeking Bidwell. As they force their way in Tom slips out, through the zai: 
window, eager to warn his father. 
CHAPTER IV. 
TOM CARRIES THE NEWS TO “THE FEATHERS.” 
AS HE heavy, London Now he is at the corner and, without a 





fog has settled moment’s hesitation, he grasps the heavy 


like a pall, cover- spout and swings off into space. There is 





ing everything 
with its mantle of 
darkness, but Tom 
needs no light for 
the task before 
him, as he slides 
rapidly down 
the slate-covered roof into the gutter. He 
is familiar with every inch of the way. 
Time and again has he gone over it for 
amusement; heedless of his mother’s gen- 
tle reproof; risking his father’s anger and 
the punishment it entailed. He finds the 
practice useful now and, as he hurries along 
the gutter, he laughs inwardly and his heart 
glows within him as he thinks of the op- 
portunity he has to help thwart the plans 
of the common enemy. 


no danger; his foot finds the ledge that en- 
ables him to let go above and gain new 
hand-hold lower down. So—with hand and 
foot taking every advantage offered, he 
easily and safely reaches the ground. With- 
out a moment’s loss of time he is up and 
over the walls that intervene, and, in less 
time than it has taken to record the fact, he 
stands breathless but exultant, at the back 
door of the tap-room of “The Feathers.” 
Someone has just finished a song, and the 
quart pots are rattling on the tables in ap- 
plause, or as a sign that they need replenish- 
ing. Under cover of the din Tom opens 
the door and slips in unnoticed. The air is 
dense with fog and tobacco smoke, and fair- 
ly reeks with a stench that is a compound 


of sawdust, stale beer and filth. 
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On the north side of the room, near the 
open fire place, there is a wide heavy door, 
covered with green baize and studded with 
brass-headed nails. Tom, after a rapid 
glance at the noisy occupants of the tap- 
room, walks boldly over to this door and, 
pushing it open, he enters a short dim-lit 
passage. On through a smaller door at the 
farther end he goes and stands in the pres- 
ence of his father. 

There are three men in the room. At 
sight of the boy two of them start to their 
feet. 

“What’s up, Tom?” says Fogarty. As 
he asks the question, George Biddle tight- 
ens his belt and moves toward a smaller 
door in the corner of the room. 

“Cops in the ’ouse,” is the boy’s answer. 
Then he rapidly relates his story, while 
every nerve in his body seems to throb with 
delight because he feels that he is aiding in 
the defeat of the representatives of the law. 

“What does this mean, Brocky? This is 
anew caper.” As he speaks, Fogarty turns 
to a coarse, ill-looking man who is sitting, 
quiet and watchful, at the table. His bloat- 
ed, pendulous cheeks are deeply scarred 
from the ravages of smallpox. His whole 
form is indicative of grossness and sensual- 
ity, the evileffectof which is further height- 
ened by the vicious gleam of his deep- 
sunken, beady eyes. 

Without rising, he turns his face labor- 
iously towards Tom and, in a hoarse wheezy 
tone, he asks: 

“Vos they Red Lion Square, Tommy?” 

The boy looks at his father as he answers 
quickly and with decision: 

“No, they’re Peelers.” 

Fogarty and Biddle look knowingly at 
each other. 

“Yer sure they didn’t git onto yer comin 
asks the soldier of the boy. 

“Trust him for that,” says Fogarty. “Be- 


’ere?”” 
sides, if they had piped him off they’d be at 
his heels when he came in here. I suppose 
it’s you they’re after. They must have 
been on the lay for you, and saw you enter 
my place.” 
Turning to Mr. Quinn, he continues: 

“T can’t understand, for the life of me, how 
a shadow could work anywhere on St. 
Annes Street without some of your kids giv- 
ing you the word. What’s the matter with 


your force? If you’re losing your hold I 
want to know it.” 

“Now, Fred—er—that is—Mr. Fogarty, 
don’t you go for to think nothink like that. 
Hi’ve got my heyes out orl right near ’ome 
and this ’ere pinch—if ’tis a pinch—is bein 
worked by summun hinside, who give the 
orfice that George was hup at your ’ouse, 
and not by no houtsider or shadder.” As 
Quinn wheezes out these remarks, he at- 
tentively watches the faces of his hearers. 

“Did anyone see you down there at Maid- 
stone?” asks Fogarty of Biddle. “Can they 
rap to you if you get pinched?” 

“W’y, yes, course they can. I was in th’ 
‘ouse at Medstun a talkin’ to ther slavey a 
‘arf dozen times or more. I took ’er ’nd a 
friend of ’ers, wots ’ousemaid in a ’joinin 
‘ouse; I took ’em both to ther theayter a 
couple o’ times; but that don’t signerfy no- 
think. Hi’ve got rid of ther swag ’nd no- 
body never saw me with either Carroll or 
Blacky down there.  B’sides, I was at 
Chatham the night the trick was turned. 
That I can prove.” 

“Hi don’t see no reason for worryin’’ 
breaks in Quinn. “You aint pinched yet, 
’nd as ther kid didn’t ’ear no names named, 
p’r’aps they’re arfter summun helse. One 
thing’s sure, they carn’t rap to the stuff ’cos 
hit went hinter ther meltin’ pot afore I 
come hover ’ere.” 

Young Tom has picked up a “Times” 
from the table and, while this conversation 
is going on, he sits apparently absorbed in 
its contents, but, in reality, he has been 
taking in every word. 

Young though he is, yet his education 


along certain lines has been so thorough 
that he has no difficulty in understanding 
that a burglary has been committed at 
Maidstone, in Kent. That “Soldier George,” 
because of his captivating appearance, has 
been sent down ahead to make the acquain- 
tance of the servantmaids and obtain the 
necessary information as to the place of de- 
posit of various valuables, also as to the 
easiest and surest road to get at them. He 
knows that the swag, or plunder, has been 
divided and that George has turned his 
share over to Mr. Quinn, who has paid for it 
and placed it in his melting pot. A truly 
wonderful pot it is, too. 

Onee, some few months before _ this, 
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**COPS IN THE ‘OUSE.”’ 


through the good offices of his pal, Kinch 
Jackson, Tom was permitted to look down 
into Brocky’s laboratory when the melting 
process was going on at full blast. 

The boys were in imminent danger at the 
moment, for had Quinn discovered them, 
the result would have been broken bones, 
at the least. Yet at the thought of the 
sight of the silver bowls, pitchers and other 
articles of value, that he saw curl up and 
melt before his astonished eyes that night, 
he longs for another peep at that pot, de- 
spite the danger. 

Fogarty pulls a bell-rope that is pendant 
from the center of the ceiling, then turning 
to the others says: 

“Well, I'm going to have another, and 
then I’m off home. Kate knows how to 
stand those fellows off.” Then to the pot- 
boy, who comes, in answer to his ring: 
“Bring me another half-quartern o’ rum, 
warm with—what’ll you have?” 


George orders “the same,” but Quinn 
apologetically says they must “hexcuse” 
him, and begins to wheeze out his reasons 
for not drinking any more, but he is cut 
short by Fogarty who says, with an oath: 

“There—that’ll do. Drink, or let it 
alone; only shut up about it and don’t spoil 
other people’s pleasure with your croak- 
ing.” 

Quinn rubs his fat, oily hands together 
and chuckles noisily, as if enjoying a good 
joke; but there is a snaky glitter in his lit- 
tle beady eyes as they turn to Fogarty, that 
bodes no good for that individual should 
opportunity offer. 

The liquor is brought and drank, and is 
paid for by Quinn, despite a rather feeble 
protest on the part of Fogarty. Then, af- 
ter a few words of council as to the best 
course to be taken by Biddle, Fogarty, call- 
ing Tom to his side, passes into the passage 
through the smaller door and out to the 
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street without entering the crowded tap- 
room, where the noisy revelers are still 
making the night hideous with their ribald 
choruses. 

“Did you know either of ’em, Tom? I 
suppose you didn’t stay to get a good look 
at em,” says the father as they step into the 
gloomy street. 

“T only know they was Peelers,” is the 
reply, “and one of ’em used to be”——he 
pauses, and the pressure of his little fingers 
on the hand of Fogarty causes that worthy 
to instantly pull him into the nearest door- 
way, as he asks in a low, sharp tone, 
“What’s up?” Before Tom can reply, young 
Jackson steps out of the fog from behind 
them with the question, “His there a pinch 
hup at your ’ouse?” 

“Yes,” “Why cc 
“’Cos I knowed there would be, and hi’ve 


answers Fogarty. 


been piping a fly-collar wots stannin hover 
in front of Brocky’s a watchin’ your ’ouse 
for the larst ’arf ’our.” 

Fogarty draws both boys deeper into the 
passage way, and with a few skillful ques- 
tions learns from Kinch all he has seen and 
all he has surmised as to his father’s meet- 
ing with the strangers on Orchard street. 

Then, grasping Tom firmly by the arm, 
with hard set jaw and a firm stern look of 
determination on his whole face, he goes 
on his way to face the invaders of his 
house. 

Young Jackson and Tommy barely touch 
-ach other as they part, yet each one knows 
that the other, like himself, is overjoyed at 
the prospect of seeing a row. 

Excellent specimens of youthful preco- 
Crooked twigs in the plantation of 


society. 


city. 


CHAPTER V. 
BOWDERS GETS HIS MAN. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Fogarty,” says the 
leader of the men who, so unceremoniously, 
entered her room. “Don’t be afraid. We 
don’t want you nor Fred.” 
the 
open 


His quick glance over 
takes in the window left 


apartment 
by Tom. 


With an inward curse at his own stupidity 
and neglect, he turns a look full of meaning 
at one of his subordinates, who, immediate- 
ly, hurries out and down the stairs. 

“What is vour business here, men?” asks 
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Mrs. Fogarty. 


“IT see that you are police- 


men, but that doesn’t justify you in enter- 
ing a private dwelling in this manner. If 
Mr. Fogarty were here you wouldn’t have 
dared to force your way in as you have.” 

“Beggin’ your pardon; yes we _ would, 
Mrs. Fogarty,” returns the officer. 

“We ain’t a goin’ to do you no ’arm, but 
we’re arfter Soldier George, and we ’ad hin- 
formation that he was ‘ere. 

“Sit down, mum,” he continues, “and 
don’t you think, for a minute, that we’re 
But I'd like to harsk 


you ’ow long is it sence George left ere?” 


goin’ to ’urt you. 


Mrs. Fogarty has seated herself; as he 
ceases speaking, she says: 

“You haven’t been long on the force or 
you’d know better than to ask me such 
questions. George, as you call him, is not 
You can satisfy yourself of that fact 
by examining the room, then I will ask you 
to leave as I expect my husband home 
shortly and there will probably be trouble 
if he finds you here.” 

“That’s orl right, 


here. 


” 


is the reply; we'll run 
the chances on that. ’Ow long did George 
stay ‘ere? Come, Mrs. Fogarty, you know 
we ain’t got no hillwill ’gainst Mr. Heff— 
it’s the hother way. We rarther hadmire 
’*im; so you don’t ’ave to fear that hany- 
think we learns from you will do ’im ’arm. 
Quite contrariwise, mum, it'll honly ’elp 
im. 

Knowing the fierce ungovernable temper 
of her husband and expecting, every mo- 
ment, to hear the sound of his returning 
footsteps, she can only press more closely 
to her form the baby she is holding and 
strive to steady herself by humming a lul- 
laby to the child. 

“Did he go hout with Fred, mum?” asks 
the officer. 

“Since you say some one informed you 
that he came in here, you’d better ask—” 

At this moment a shrill whistle sounds 
from the street below. Without waiting to 
hear the rest of her words, both men make 
for the door and go lumbering heavily down 
stairs. At the street entrance they meet 
Fogarty who, hailing the leader by the 
name of Bowders, curtly demands of him 
the meaning of their visit. Bowders at- 
tempts to explain that they were not look- 




















ing for him—that they were rather dis- 
posed to be friendly to him—that they had 
heard that a party they wanted had been 
there—but he will listen to none of their 


explanations. He, brusquely, orders them 
out; telling them, with oaths to empha- 


size the words, the reception they would 
have got had he been at home, and what 
they might expect should their visit be re- 
peated. 

“Tf you want anybody or anything, in my 
house, come, with proper authority, and 
get it: but if you, Bowders, or any other 
man, think you can walk into my place at 
your own sweet will, just try it on and see 
where you'll come out.” 

He turns from them as he utters these 
words and walks leisurely up stairs where 
his wife, with Tom by her side, stands lis- 
tening intently, expecting and fearing to 
hear sounds of a conflict from below. As 
he enters the room he asks: 

“Ts there any lush in the house, Kate?” 

She replies negatively; then he hands the 
boy a coin saying: “Go, get a quartern of 
rum: go to the Black Horse for it.” 

Picking up a bottle from the shelf the 
boy is half way down stairs when he hears 
the command: 

“Mind, don’t waste any time and go to the 
Black Horse.” 

Across the street he goes just in time to 
see Brocky Quinn entering his domicile. 
As he turns the corner of Pie street, out of 
the fog comes Kinch with the greeting: 

**Allo, Tommy; where yer goin’?” 

“Black ’Orse for lush,” says Tom—then— 
“Say, Kinch, wotger do with that stook I 
give yer?” 

“Oh, hi’ve got rid of that ’orl right. Hold 
Mother Heffron give me a bob for it. 
yer tanner, Tommy,” is the reply as he 
pushes sixpence into Tom’s hand, “’nd if 
ver git a chance at hanythink else, why 
hill git orl its wuth for ver for it. Yer 
know w’en I wos hup at your ’ouse this 
harfternoon ? 


’ 


*Ere’s 


“ee 


Well, just afore I come in I 
pinched a pair o’ hopry glasses 
bloke over near the bridge. 


from a 
I wos lookin’ 


at ’em a buildin’ ther new clock tower w’en 
*ere comes a bloke with a ’ole load o’ stuff— 
*twas a reg’lar gift ’f I'd honly ’ad you or 
Hi plarnted 


summun helse to stall for me. 
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’em to keep the hold man from collarin’ *em 
if I showed ’em hup.” 

“Wish I’d been there,” says Tom regret- 
fully, ’ere you keep ther tanner for me, 
Kinchey, hi’ll git it s’mother time.” 

Jackson takes the sixpence and slinks 
away into the fog, while Tom opens the 
door of the Black Horse, pushes his way 
through the crowd up to the counter where 
he orders and receives the rum, then hur- 
ries back toward home; pausing for an in- 
stant in the shadow of a doorway, to take 
a sip of the ram—then onward again with 
widely opened mouth, to rid himself of the 
smell of the liquor. 

Just as he reaches the door of his home, 
there comes to his ears the sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps behind him. As he turns on 
the step, a man, whom he recognizes as 
Biddle, darts by closely followed by another 
The call 


and from 


who whistles shrilly as he goes. 
both 
the rear, and almost instantly from the 


is answered, from ahead 
front comes the sound of oaths and blows 
and all the noise of a violent struggle. 

Tom does not hesitate but, with a yell 
pealing from his lips—a ery that is recog- 
nized, day or night, as a rallying call by the 
denizens of the quarter—he runs toward 
Orchard street and is soon at the scene of 
the difficulty. 

The hour is very late and the night is 
foggy and damp, but that seems to have no 
effect on the curiosity of the neighbors. 
From every doorway and alley they have 
poured forth at the first sound of a conflict, 
and, quick though Tom is, he finds a small 
mob already gathered about the principal 
figures as he comes up. 

“?*Allo, Tommy,” says Kinch Jackson, 
bobbing up from nowhere, and speaking in 
evident enjoyment, “Hit’s Soldier George, 
‘nd they’ve got the darbies on ’im ’orl- 
ready.” 

Pushing his way into the crowd and peep- 
ing through he saw Biddle with his head 
bleeding and his hands tightly locked in 
hand-cuffs, just being raised to an upright 
position by one of the officers, while three 
or four others are striving by word and 
blow to keep back the cursing, threatening 
Two of the policemen are dressed 
in the regulation uniform, the others are in 


crowd. 
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plain clothes, but their occupation and po- 
sition is known at a glance to the youngest 
there. Making free use of their clubs and 
at the same time appealing to some of the 
mob by name with threats of future jus- 
tice, the officers, holding George well in 
their midst, move slowly up the street. 

As the crowd circles about them, each 
moment growing larger and noisier, little 
Tom and Kinch are again brought side by 
side. 

“Your hold man,” says Tom satirically, 
“won’t catch it nor nothink, Kinchey, for 
this. Oh, no!” 

“Hi ’ope so, with orl my ’art,” replies the 
boy. “I ’ates a squealer.” 

“W’ot’s that?” says a burly hard-faced 
man, as he grasps Tommy and Kinch by 
their collars, “who squealed, Kinch, and 
whose kid is this?” 

“You'd better let ’im alone; that’s Tommy 
Fogarty,” answers Kinch. “’Es father 
’ell look arter yer if yer hinterferes with 
*im.” “Who squealed?” he continues. 
“Why, I seed my hold man a talkin’ with”— 
but his mouth is covered by a hand that 


shuts off the rest of the sentence and the 
voice of Fred Fogarty breaks in: 

“That’s all right. That’s enough of that, 
Bob, this is no place for such news. I have 
heard it already and so shall you before 
long.” Then turning from the man to 
Kinch he goes on: “You say no more about 
this matter till I tell you, Kinch, or I'll get 
after you; d’ye understand?” 

Without waiting for an answer he forces 
his way through the crowd and quietly ac- 
costs the officer. 

After a very few words quickly spoken to 
Bowdery and to George Biddle, Fogarty 
turns and begins to drop a word here and 
there in the throng with the result that, 
almost immediately, the crowd rapidly 
thins and seems to melt away in the fog. 

Tom had flown home at the first sound of 
his father’s voice and now awaited his re- 
turn in fear and trembling. After looking 
carefully, but in vain, among the dispersing 
crowd for a sight of the boy, Fogarty 
turned his footsteps also homeward, and in 
a very short space of time St. Annes street 
resumes its normal condition. 





f am a patt of all that 1 bave met.— Tennyson. 


ae much more easily and graphically one can write or speak of others than of one’s self. How 


difficult it is to say that the word spoken, or 


effort required in saying ‘twas ‘‘his.”’ 


the deed done, was ‘mine,’ compared with the 


I, Tom Fogarty, wish it were possible for me to write the actual story of my eventful life, in a vivid, 
lucid manner, from an impersonal standpoint. This I cannot do, In order that the scenes and incidents 
of my career may be portrayed in a life-like and truthful narrative, it becomes necessary that I should 
assume the burden of authorship and write no longer as little Tom, but I. 


CHAPTER VI. 

As I look back over the past there are cer- 
tain days, certain scenes or episodes that 
stand out conspicuously above the others. 
Such was the one described in the opening 
chapters. 

I eannot determine at what early period 
of my life I first learned that society and 
society’s guardians, the police, were to be 
regarded as hostile. The feeling that this 
was so grew up with me. The talk that I 
listened to, the example of the lives and 
acts of all with whom I came in contact; 
my home life and surroundings; all, every- 
thing tended to imbue me with the idea 


that, like Ishmael of old, I must expect 


through life, to find the hand of every man 


turned against me; and that mine must be 
active against them. 

My very earliest recollection is of a day 
that, to me, had a certain semblance of hol- 
iday character about it. I remember, very 
distinctly, being petted and feasted on 
fruit by some policemen in a place which I 
afterward knew to be a police court. I can, 
even now, recall the parting with father and 
mother as they were led behind the grating. 
They were both sentenced to a short term 
in prison—I have no memory of its length 
—while I was taken to the workhouse. 
Some vears after this the workhouse was 
moved over to York street, but at that time 
it was situated on Orchard street. Dickens, 
with his wonderful pen, has pictured the 
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workhouse of that day, and has held both it 
and its beadle, in the person of Mr. Bumble, 
up to the scorn and execration of the read- 
ing public for all time, but I cannot pass 
without a few words as to my residence in 
this place. 

On arriving I was taken across a large 
grass-covered yard which was surrounded 
on all sides by high buildings of brick, and 
was placed in the care of an elderly man 
who was dressed in the workhouse uniform, 
He led me into a bath room, laid out some 
clothes for me to put on and told me to un- 
dress. I well remember how much I ad- 
mired the bright, leaden buttons on his 
coat, and in spite of my awful fear of the 
bath tub full of water, I was eager to get 
through so that I might wear just such 
clothes. 

Perhaps, if it were not for the brutality 
and cruelty of this attendant, I might have 
forgotten the workhouse episode, but I 
never can forget the horrible time I spent in 
that tub. Seeing my hesitation, as I slow- 
ly drew off the last of my clothes, he came 
hobbling over to me and lifting me up bod- 
ily, in spite of my struggles, he pushed me 
completely under the water. Ido not know 
how long he kept me in the bath, at inter- 
vals holding my head under the water, then 
laughing boisterously as I, gasping, tried to 
regain my breath. I only know that for 

occasionally, in my 
dreams, go through the whole scene and 
suffer again and again all its agony. 


years after I would 


Unless I am much mistaken, the beadle’s 
name was Muggeridge—I am writing facts, 
all of which can be verified, and I give this 
name as it comes fresh to me after the 
lapse of so many years. He could not have 
been very harsh to me, as I have no unkind 
memories of him. I remember there was 
an insufficiency of “Skilly,” as we called 
the oatmeal mush and that, like our great 
prototype, Oliver Twist, we often felt like 
calling for more, but lacked his courage. 
One of the strange facts connected with 
my living there is that, all through my 
life, a certain hymn tune learned there by 
me, never heard elsewhere, has remained 
fresh in my memory. Morning and even- 
ing the glorious hymns of Keble were sung 
to this tune, and it impressed itself so 
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deeply on my mind that the passing years, 
with all their storms, have never been able 
to efface it. 

Shortly after leaving the workhouse I 
remember cutting myself very badly in 
climbing over the wall of the St Anne’s 
Lane Ragged School. This school had been 
opened by philanthropic, Christian people 
for the purpose of educating such 
The wall that partitioned 


just 
street arabs as I. 
the small school house from the alley was 
covered with broken glass bottles partly 
embedded in mortar. In climbing over I 
slipped and, of course, was seriously cut. 


About this time my father was persuaded 





*“ LAUGHING BOISTEROUSLY 
REGAIN MY 


AS I TRIED TO 
BREATH. 

to allow me to go to work in a paper bag 
factory which was at that time a new char- 
itable venture just opened at 56 Old Pie 
street, under the title of the Westminster 
Industrial School. Its primal object was to 
educate and reform the youth of the im- 
mediate neighborhood. The funds were 
furnished by loving, Christian men and 
women who occasionally visited us. Tome, 
in my childhood, they seemed like visitors 
from some other planet. The very tones of 
their voices were so kindly and gentle: the 
words they uttered were so full of love, so 
different from those we were used to in 


every day life, that it required no great 
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stretch of the imagination to fancy they 
were of other material than we were. 

The superintendent, Shackleford, by 
name, was utterly unfit for the position. 
Did space permit I would like to picture this 
man in his true colors. He was a London 
edition of Mr. Squeers. He, afterward, 
left the institution in disgrace. I had, in 
some manner, learned to read at home and 
here, at this Industrial School, I was taught 
to make paper bags, to help print them 
and to set the type for that purpose. The 
boys wore a semi-uniform, consisting of a 
heavy blue overshirt with a numbered 
badge to be worn on the arm, and cap. We 
were paid 8 cents per day for our labor, and 
in addition we received two meals; break- 
fast and dinner. The food was coarse but 
plentiful, and was a perfect God-send to 
most of the boys. We slept at home. I 
was working here during the Crimean 
War, and at its close, I was taken, with the 
rest of the boys, to St..James’ Park to see 
the Queen distribute medals to the wound- 
ed and crippled heroes of that war. 

One very peculiar thing about the boys 
that composed the school was this—with 
the exception of one boy, Mike Flanagan by 
name, I was the only scholar whose people 
lived “on the cross” as we termed it: that 
is were professional law breakers. Their 
parents were mostly costers, tinkers and 
such like. People who had at least an os- 
tensibly honest mode of earning a living. 
The “crooked” people, as a whole, would 
not permit their boys to work at the Indus- 
trial School, or else they had not the power 
to compel their attendance. 

During those early years my father ap- 
peared to be anxious that I might grow up 
at least an honest boy. Very often he 
would talk to me—child though I was—of 
the folly and danger of a dishonest life, as 
exemplified in the careers of certain un- 


lucky burglars, pickpockets or  sneak- 
thieves who were friendly neighbors of 
ours. But I noticed that these words of 


warning were to be expected from him only 
when he had reached a certain or uncertain 
stage of inebriety. 

My mother—what shall I say, what can I 
say of her? I only know that she 
and feared my father. 


loved 
That her whole life 
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As I write, her face 
Tender, sorrowful and 
careworn, with that awful scar marring the 


was dominated by his. 
comes to me again. 


cheek. Her life, so far as I remember, held 
no comfort or joy. She would coax and 
plead with me that I should do, or not do, 
certain things, even threatening to com- 
plain of me to father, but he was so quick 
to anger and so inconsiderate and brutal in 
his moments of passion, as she, poor soul, 
had experienced in her own person; that I 
knew there was no danger of her telling, so 
I went my own way, and a very vile way it 
was. 

Out of all the young lads and boys that I 
knew at this time, there were three that I 
had set upon pedestals to be admired and, 
if possible, I intended to 
deeds. 


their 
Two of these were the sons of a 


emulate 


notorious Jew who lived in Great Peter 
street. He was known as “Sheeny” Abra- 
hams. 


They were “Wires,” or pickpockets, and 
thoroughly proficient in their own line. I 
envied them as I saw them dressed so neat- 
ly and stylishly in their short Eton jackets, 
wearing, at times, high hats of the stove- 
pipe order. They “worked” theaters, opera 
and “crushes,” or gatherings, of 
every kind. Their father was an artist in 
the matter of creating an opportunity for 
the exercise of their skill. Choosing a good 
locality, by the judicious offer of a few pen- 
nies as a prize, he would set a couple of 
street urchins fighting. 
would 


houses 


A curious crowd 
gather, and his industrious, well- 
trained sons would proceed to gather the 
harvest. 

The other lad was my great chum and 
hero, Kinch Jackson. He was some three 
years older than I, and, to my admiring 
eves, seemed to be an “admirable Crichton” 
in knowledge of everything pertaining to a 
“crooked” life. I naturally looked up to 
and copied him at this period. He initiated 
me into many of the mysteries and habits 
that were a bane and curse to my after life. 
He acted as go-between and “fenced” or 
sold anything I had courage or opportunity 
to “graft.” 

He was, for a short time, a member of 
the Industrial School, but the discipline and 
fist of Mr. Shackleford did not agree with 

















his ideas of life so, to the avowed joy of the 
Fox, he absented himself. 

A day or two previous to the arrest of 
Biddle, while on an errand for the school, 
I had covered myself with glory, in my own 
estimation, by stealing a silk handkerchief 
from the pocket of a gentleman on the 
street. This I turned over 
dispose of on shares. He overwhelmed me, 
I remember, with praise because it was my 
first successful haul without assistance. 

Oh, the pity! oh, the shame! That child- 
ren, little children, should grow up in civil- 
ized, Christian lands with no higher ambi- 
tion than to become proficient in crime. 

Some short time after this, I cannot say 
how soon, I heard that Biddle and his pals 
were found guilty and “lagged,” that is, 
sentenced to prison for a term of years. I 


to Kinchey to 


distinetly remember my father lecturing 
’ 


some of the “lurkers” on the folly of any 


one quitting a genteel “lay” such as theirs, 
the extreme penalty for which was six 
months; to go “grafting” with 
workers” and such low grade crooks only to 
get pinched and laid away for years. He 
used the case of Soldier George as an illus- 
tration. 

Foxy Jackson came to our house the day 
after the arrest and there was quite a scene. 
I was at school at the time, but learned the 
particulars on my return home. Jack Har- 
rison and his wife, Welsh Poll, were pres- 
ent, and he, Jackson, was charged with be- 
ing a “lagger” in that he had given inform- 
ation against Biddle. Of course, the Fox 
denied everything, but Poll brought up 
some other evidence against him so that, 


“house- 


in spite of all his special pleading, he was 
ordered out of the house by father with the 
warning that the air of Westminster would 
be very unhealthy for him in the future. 
With all his cunning, he acted the fool just 
then. Instead of getting away as fast as 
possible, he stopped to exculpate himself, 
and, as he dared not say much to father, he 
paid his attention to Mrs. Harrison, boldly 
stating, in very coarse language, that like 
his son, Kinch, she was incapable of telling 
the truth. Harrison answered this by word 
and blow, and in the confusion that ensued, 
Mr. Jackson was horribly cut about the face 
and neck. He claimed that Poll had struck 
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him several times With a glass water pitcher 
even using it as a weapon when scarce any- 
thing except the handle remained in her 
murderous hand. Harrison always 
said that he did the mischief, and he and his 
family moved away to the region of Drury 
Lane to avoid the consequences. But my 
impression is that the Fox bore his injuries 
in silence. 

About this time I noticed that Brocky 
Quinn seemed to wish to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance. 


Jack 


Whenever an _ opportunity 
would offer he would talk to me—sometimes 
even inviting me into his den behind the 
rag shop and treating me to a drink of 
“swipes,” or stale beer. I attributed this 
at the time, I think, to the shrewdness I 
had shown on the night of George’s arrest 
but I 
sometimes think he had a plan of his own 
which I was only too eager to help accom- 
plish. I naturally said nothing at home of 
our intercourse. 


and on one or two other occasions: 


On a drizzly, cheerless evening, some few 
months later, as I passed along Pie street 
from the school, I saw Kinchey standing in 
a doorway at the corner of Duck Lane talk- 
ing to a well-dressed, gentlemanly appear- 
ing man. I sauntered by, and when we 
next met I asked: “Say, Kinchey, who’s 
the bloke you was talkin’ to larst night?; 
’e looks like a reg’lar Toff.” 

“°E his a Toff of the fust water,” was the 
reply; ’nd ’e’s goin’ to put me onter some 
grarft that'll be ther makin’ ov me. Th’old 
man tole ’im I was no good, tole ’im I was 
leary ‘nd ’fraid to do hanythink but hi’ll 


: 


show ‘im—say, Tommy, ’e wants another 
kid, a little kid to ’elp turn some trick ’nd 
hi tole ‘im *bout you. 

I was only too glad to have a chance to 
show my ability, providing always that it 
might be accomplished without father’s 
knowledge, and I said so to Kinchey at 
once. 

At this time we had moved from St. Ann’s 
street to Perkins Rents, and the old house 
was torn down with some others adjoining 
and in its stead a large bath house was be- 
ing erected. As I stood gazing at the men 
working on the new building, one day, Kin- 
chey, standing at the door of Quinn’s estab- 
lishment, whistled me over to his side. He 
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told me Brocky wanted me and added, “Say, 
Tommy, that bloke’s a goin’ to be ’ere to- 
night.” 

Quinn sent young Jackson over to the 
Feathers for some beer, and while we were 
alone he questioned me very closely and 
cunningly about my father and his doings. 
Because of my fear I was always very care- 
ful to say nothing about my home life, so I 
think he gained very little from me. When 
Kinch came back he had company. There 
were two men with him, one of whom I 
recognized as “The Toft” I had seen for- 
merly with Jackson. While they 
drinking the beer and talking together, I 
noticed they both were scrutinizing me and 
asking questions of Brocky. Presently, 
calling me over to where they stood, he 
said: 

“This eres the boy wot I told yer about, 
‘nd a very good boy ’e is, too. There ain’t 
none of ’em round ’ere has can put it hover 
‘im, his there, Tommy ?” 

I attempted to answer, but he continued 


were 


without heeding me: 

“Now, Tommy, ’ere’s a chance for yer. 
[his ’ere gent likes yer looks, ’e does, and 
‘es willin’ to take yer with ’im ’nd put yer 
hup to a thing or two as’ll hopen yer heyes. 
Of course, hi told ’im yer wos orl right. 
That you'd rarther go over ther road afore 
you’d squeal ’cos I knowed yer, Tommy. 
Now, you jest lissen to ’im, but mind hi dont 
hadvise yer to go with ’im.” 

Then he turned to the latter of the two 
men and told him to talk it over with me 
and tell me what he wanted done. 


I re- 
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member he praised me until I looked over 
at Kinch with my head filled with the idea 
that I was about the shrewdest boy of my 
age in all Westminster and that all I had 
needed, to prove this to the satisfaction of 
everyone concerned, was this very oppor- 
tunity that was now offered me. 

The tall man questioned me, very closely, 
on a variety of topics, always coming back 
to the question, what was the right thing 
for a boy or man to do in case of an arrest? 
Brocky interrupted him once or twice to 
assure him that I wouldn't squeal or give 
away under any circumstances, and at 
length he seemed satisfied. After some fur- 
ther talk among themselves it was agreed 
that on the following Saturday afternoon I 
and Kinchy would meet Jack Bishop—the 
other of the strangers—at the “Corner Pin,”’ 
a public house at the head of Peter street 
and Stratton Ground. 

[ learned that the tall man’s name was 
Bill Moore. He evidently knew my father 
and he cautioned me particularly to say 
nothing at home about our intended trip. 
He and his companion left us in Quinn’s 
when they went away and, as he passed out, 
he gave me a shilling and I heard the chink 
of money as his hand passed Kinch Jack- 
son’s. Kinch swore, afterwards, that Moore 
gave him nothing, but I knew better. We 
had another drink of beer from Brocky and 
then as we were leaving he called me back 
to say: 

“This is a fust clarss charnce for yer, 
Tommy; but, remember, yer carn’t say as 
‘ow I hadvised yer to go.” 
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T is characteristic of our day that 
the apparent things are _ not 
enough, but what is hidden  be- 
comes the legitimate object of 


every man’s pursuit. It is not enough 
thata man says he isso, and his neighbors val- 
ue him so and so; we want to read the man’s 
heart and to know how he stood with his 
conscience and with his valet. It is not 
enough to know that Mary Stuart claimed 
the throne of England and died for so do- 
ing, but men must write books on books to 
prove or disprove that she secretly plotted 
for the life of Elizabeth, or planned the 
death of Darnley, or lived like a caged beast 
or like a suffering queen. It is not enough 
to know that Talleyrand was a diplomat 
and a brilliant courtier, but his memoirs 
must be read to prove that he was a great 
man, and some other body’s memoirs must 
be read to prove that he was much over- 
rated and a rake. 

We have read a round dozen lives of Na- 
poleon and memories of him by his gen- 
erals, his ministers, his secretaries, his leg- 
islators and his household women, yet we 
read four volumes by his valet, describing 
his private life, in the hope of finding some 
new thing about him, and if there should be 
discovered a memoir of his chef we would 
undoubtedly read that too, on the princi- 
ple that what a man eats is large part of his 
equipment. 

The dominant quality of our late litera- 
ture has been biographical, and the domin- 
ant note of the biography has been revela- 
tion. A biographer need not hope for at- 
tention unless he has something new and 
startling to say of his subject. Iconoclasm 
prevails for a while, and the public sits in 
ghoulish glee at the spectacle of dead 


* Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of West- 
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heroes dethroned and reduced to the level 
of common men or uncommon rogues. 
Then, idolatry has a day, and Joan of Arc 
is dragged forth for worship and a few 
monuments, Napoleon is given a “boom” by 
magazine editors, and the entire summer 
tourist horde goes to the Protestant cem- 
etery at Rome, to pull the grass off Shel- 
ley’s grave. 

We have been suffering for a new sensa- 
The Maid of Or- 
leans has had her day, we are tired to death 
of Bonaparte, and the attempt to organize 
a Lincoln craze has fallen rather flat. We 
have the Burns’ centennial to look forward 
to, when it will probably transpire that 
Bobby beat his wife or that the immortal 
Scot was never drunk in his life. But in the 
dreary interim comes this life of Cardinal 
Manning, and a small rages. 
Treatises on the Oxford movement are in 
demand, and men ask one another all man- 
ner of questions about the Gorham Judg- 
ment and the temporal power of the Pope. 

There is 
few can fail to appreciate, and an oppor- 


tion, these three months. 


sensation 


a value in these revivals that 
tuneness in those we can look back upon. 
that is little less than startling. Without 
doubt this review of Manning’s life anc 
times will be carried, on the wings of ow 
love of the sensational, into a sphere of in 
fluence not bounded, in its depth and 
breadth, by any mere curiosity. 

We have here the record of a man’s soul 
life, and the soul life, at that, of a man 
whose religious movements were among the 
most profoundly interesting of any in our 
When all and done, the 
human race cares most of all about eter- 


century. is said 


nity. If the wisest man who ever probed 
the problems of life and living, could be 
stood side by side with the simplest of men 
returned from the dead, the first would be 
neglected for the last. It ought to be 
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enough for men to live day by day to wor- 
ship God with all their might and love their 
We 
want to know whither we are going, before 


neighbors as themselves,—but it isn’t. 


we can shape our course, and there are 
those who persuade themselves, with Man- 
ning, that there is no reason why eternal 
truth is not as exact a matter as mathe- 
matics, and should not be as exactly known. 
“And,” say they, “if this truth is somewhere 
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to Rome. 
So, for one reason and another, it is a book 
for the many, albeit a bulky affair and 
wearisomely written. 


Archdeacon of Chichester over 


The first of the two big volumes is given 
over to Manning as an Anglican, and the 
second to Manning as a Catholic. The first 
embraces all the years of Manning’s slow 
turning toward Rome, and is probably a lit- 
tle more interesting than the account of his 








CARDINAL MANNING. 


These 


with 


in the universe, I must have it.” 
people read Life 
breathlessness, to follow his struggle after 


will Manning’s 
right, and see if it can bring conviction in 
its telling. Others will read it to see how 
the Catholic, with 
Manning, the Anglican, and still others to 


Manning, compared 


determine, if possible, whether it was a sin- 
cere or an unworthy motive which took the 


-areer as a priest and prelate, although, on 
the other hand, there are sure to be readers 


who will decide just contrariwise. It all 
depends on what one reads the book for, 
what end he has in view. 

The Roman Catholic Church is condemn- 
ing the life. Cardinal Vaughan, Manning’s 
suecessor, says its publication “is almost a 


crime,” and judges are rising up every- 
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where in the Roman communion to call Mr. 
Purcell indiscreet and unwise, if not alto- 
gether untruthful. 

He says there should be nothing in a 
great life which needs suppression, that 
nothing can be suppressed without injury 
to the reader’s conception. Manning evi- 
dently thought otherwise, for he burned 
this and destroyed that, and cut out and 
covered up, in various and sundry places in 
his career. What he left, he entrusted to 
Mr. Purcell—to help him in his grasp of his 
subjects, not for literal reproduction, say 
good Catholics. However, here is the book, 
stamped with the evident purpose of ad- 
ding glory to Manning's fame, yet manag- 
ing to achieve the opposite, and to raise a 
query as to whether the eminent apostate 
was more than an irresolute Christian and 
an ambitious politician. 

Manning never liked the idea of taking 
orders. He was a brilliant speaker, in his 
college days, and enamored of politics, look- 
ing longingly toward a_ Parliamentary 
eareer. His father’s failure in business 
practically forced Manning into the church, 
and he was ordained in 1832, when twenty- 
five years of age. In his autobiographical 
notes he says: “The thought of being a 
clergyman was positively repulsive to me. 
I had an intense recoil from the secularity 
of the Established Church. ... My one 
thought was to obey God’s will, to save my 
soul and the souls of others. No- 
body ever sought ordination with less at- 
traction to anything but God; His Word, so 
far as I knew it, and souls.” 

At this time, and for some years after- 
ward, Manning was Evangelical in his ten- 
dencies, although occupied with the practi- 
-al work of his calling rather to the exclu- 
sion of its theoretical side. His first and 
only charge, in twenty years of Protestant 
ministry, was at Lavington, in Sussex. For 
the first half dozen years he was a busy 
rector passing outside the bounds of parish 
work only now and then to defend the 
Evangelical cause against the encroach- 
ments or attacks of its enemies. During 
these years Manning married, and before 
they came to a close and a new phase of his 
life began, he buried his fair young wife 


whose companionship he had enjoyed for 
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four years. It was remarked, years after- 
ward, by an eminent Church of England 
prelate, that “the greatest calamity which 
has befallen the church in our day, was the 
death of a woman”—meaning Manning’s 
wife. 

It was shortly after the overwhelming 
sorrow of this loss (to which, by the way, 


Manning almost never referred in any way, 


or to anybody, in all his long life,) that the 
influence of the Tractarian movement be- 
gan to work upon the mind of the young 
rector of Lavington. Up to this time dog- 
matie religion had been a sealed book to 
him, and his attitude had been what he sub- 
sequently defined as “a system of vague, un- 
defined pietism.” 

Now (1838) begins a period of Manning’s 
life which will be hard of comprehension 
by those readers whose religious thought 
has always flourished outside the pale of 
dogma. From this time on it is a steady 
mareh toward that point in 1850 where 
Manning wrote that he had come to see how 
“there was no intermediate position be- 
tween the Catholie faith and an undogma- 
tie Pietism.” “I could rather have rejected 
altogether 


religion than 


revealed 
truth to be without outline and certainty,” 


believe 


he said, later, looking back upon that per- 
iod, and remembering how he had written 
to Robert Wilberforce that the theology of 
the Chureh of England seemed to him a 
chaos, without “principles, order, 
“Tt seems to me in- 
evitable that there must be a true and ex- 
act intellectual tradition of the gospel,” he 
wrote, “and that the divine truth is suscep- 
tible, within the limits of revelation, of an 
expression and a proof as exact as the in- 


form, 
structure, or science.” 


ductive sciences.” The battle of his soul 
was to see an exact, dogmatic faith, ruling 
in an unfallible, unquestionable, and only 
chureh of God on earth, and after twenty 
vears of slow drifting, this brought him in- 
to the church of Rome. 

It is more than a little hard to under- 
stand, this position that there must and can 
be only one right, and all else must be 
wrong, and those who with difficulty lay 
hold on such an idea will with difficulty fol- 
low Manning’s struggle of apostasy. It 
was an unequal fight from the beginning. 
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The time spent in investigating Romanism 
far outweighed, as far as all evidence shows, 
the time spent in trying to justify the 
church of his birth and training, and in 
1851, Manning, for years a Catholic in all 
but name, was straightway ordained to its 
priesthood. 

From the first, things promised well for 
the new convert. 


Newman had been in the 
church for several years, but he was a rec- 
luse, and what the Catholic organization 
in England needed, in those early years of 


Man- 
ning soon founded a new order in the line 
of this crying want, and came into strong 
favor with Cardinal Wiseman and the Va- 
tican. In 1857 he was appointed, by Pope 
Pius IX, Provost of Westminster, an office 
which opened up high prospects of ecclesi- 
astical preferment, and in 1865, on Wise- 
man’s death, Manning was created Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and made head of 
the church in England. 

The rest of his career is religio-political 
and sociological. Manning believed in ac- 
tive service of the day, and no _ passing 
question of doctrine, of government, of 
church work or of private difference, passed 
him, if he could help it. He wanted to mold 
his day, and he certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing himself one of the most powerful in- 
fluences the English world of religion has 
ever felt. Large numbers followed him 
over to Rome, and under his able dictator- 
ship the hierarchy in England became a 
power scarcely to be dreamed of in the days 
of Wiseman’s struggle with outer preju- 
dice and inner dissension. “It is well that 
the Protestant world does not know how 


her restored hierarchy, was workers. 
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our work is hindered by domestic strife,” 
wrote Manning in one of his first experien- 
ces with the far-from-unified church of 
Rome, and it is the exposure of these war- 
ring elements, to the detriment of Rome’s 
boasted unity, that forms one of the most 
sensational features of the book, one of the 
most objectionable from the Catholic stand- 
point. 

Another phase of interest is the relation- 
ship of Manning and Newman, the two most 
prominent Catholics of their time, one 
might say. The animosity between these 
two Cardinals of Rome, and its veil of pre- 
tended affection, is a matter on which, in 
the light of these letters of both men which 
Purcell prints, silence would 
most credit to them both 
church. 

Other matters themselves in 
abundance, as one thinks over the work, 
but probably they will be different to each 
reader, and most acceptably come upon for 
-ach one by himself. 

Let it suffice, then, to say that the work 
is one which few students of religious his- 
tory will neglect, and that many will rec- 
ognize in it a factor not sent haphazard in- 
to the arena of public opinion, but one of 
which fruit may be expected. It is not 
likely that this book will make or mark an 
epoch, but it promises to have no mean 
part in the great religious struggle now 
going on, the struggle of waning creeds 
against that large and splendid unity which 
Manning failed to find in Rome, but which 
some of us expect to find in the very “un- 
dogmatic Pietism” which he so thoroughly 
rejected. 
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SPEECH OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


XSVSSSSSSSSSS FOSS SST T TTT E TESS 


%. PRESIDENT, this 
bill is intended to 
amend the existing 

law so as to re- 

strict still further 
immigration to the 

United States 
-aupers, diseased 

5 persons, convicts, 

and « contract laborers are now excluded. 
By this bill it is proposed to make a new 

class of excluded immigrants and add to 
those which have just been named the to- 
tally ignorant. The bill is of the simplest 
kind. The first section excludes from the 
country all immigrants who cannot read 
and write either their own or some other 
language. The second section merely pro- 
vides a simple test for determining whether 
the immigrant can read or write, and is ad- 
ded to the bill so as to define the duties of 
the immigrant inspectors, and to assure to 
all immigrants alike perfect justice 
fair test of their knowledge. 

Two questions arise in connection with 
this bill. The first is as to the merits of 
this particular form of restriction; the sec- 
ond as to the general policy of restricting 
immigration at all. I desire to discuss 
briefly these two questions in the order in 
which I have stated them. The smaller 
question as to the merits of this particular 
bill comes first. The existing laws of the 
United States now exclude, as I have said, 
certain classes of immigrants who, it is uni- 
versally agreed, would be most undesirable 
additions to our population. These exclu- 
sions have been enforced and the results 
have been beneficial, but the excluded clas- 
Ses are extremely limited and do not by any 
means cover all or even any considerable 
part of the 


and a 


immigrants whose presence 


here is undesirable or injurious, nor do they 
have any adequate effect in properly reduc- 
ing the great body 
country. 


of immigration to this 
There can be no doubt that there 
is a very earnest desire on the part of the 
American people to restrict further 
much more extensively than has yet been 
foreign immigration to the United 
States. The question before the committee 
was how this could best be done; 


and 
done 


that is, by 
what method the largest number of unde- 
sirable immigrants and the smallest pos- 
sible number of desirable immigrants could 
be shut out. Three methods of obtaining 
this further restriction have been widely 
discussed of late years and in various forms 
have been brought to the attention of Con- 
The first was the imposition of a 


capitation tax on all immigrants. 


gress, 
There 
-an be no doubt as to the effectiveness of 
this method if the 
heavy. 


tax is made sufficiently 
But although exclusion by a tax 
would be thorough, it would be undiscrim- 
inating, and your committee did not feel 
that the time had yet come for its applica- 
tion. The second scheme was to restrict 
immigration by requiring consular certifi- 
ation of immigrants. This plan has been 
much advocated, and if it were possible to 
carry it out thoroughly 
largely to the number of our consuls in or- 
der to do so, it would no doubt be effective 
and beneficial. But the committee was 
satisfied that consular certification 
under existing circumstances, impractical; 


and to add very 


was, 
that the necessary machinery could not be 
provided; that it would lead to many ser- 
ious questions with foreign governments, 
that it could not be properly and justly en- 
forced, and that it would take a long time 
to put it in operation. It is not necessary 
to go further into the details which brought 
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the committee to this conclusion. It is 
sufficient to say here that the opinion of the 
committee is shared, they believe, by all ex- 
pert judges who have given the most care- 
ful attention to the question. 

The third method was to exclude all im- 
migrants who could neither read nor write, 
and this is the plan which was adopted by 
the committee and which is embodied in 
this bill. In their report the committee 
have shown by statistics, which have been 
collected and tabulated with great care, 
the emigrants who would be affected by 
this illiteracy test. It is not necessary for 
me here to do more than summarize the 
results of the committee’s investigation, 
which have been set forth fully in their re- 
port. It is found, in the first place, that the 
illiteracy test will bear most heavily upon 
the Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Greeks, and Asiaties, and very lightly, or 
not at all, 
grants or 


upon English-speaking emi- 


Germans, and 
French. In other words, the races most af- 


fected by the illiteracy test are those whose 


Seandinavians, 


emigration to this country has begun with- 


in the last twenty years and swelled rapidly 


to enormous proportions, races with which 
the English-speaking people 
hitherto and who are most 
alien to the great body of the people of the 
United States. On the other hand, immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom and of 
those races which are most closely related 
to the English-speaking people, and who 


have never 


assimilated, 


with the English-speaking people them- 
selves founded the American colonies and 
built up the United States, are affected but 
little by the proposed test. These races 
would not be prevented by this law from 
coming to this country in practically un- 
diminished numbers. These kindred races 
also are those who alone go to the Western 
and Southern States, where immigrants are 
desired, and take up our unoccupied lands. 
The races which would suffer most serious- 
ly by exclusion under the proposed bill fur- 
nish the immigrants who do not go to the 
West or South, where immigration is need- 
ed, but who remain on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, where immigration is not needed 
and where their presence is most injurious 
and undesirable. 
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The statistics prepared by the committee 
show further that the immigrants excluded 
by the illiteracy test are those who remain 
for the most part in congested masses in 
our great cities. They furnish, as other 
tables show, a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of the slums. The committee’s re- 
port proves that illiteracy runs paralle} 
with the slum population, with criminals, 
paupers, and juvenile delinquents of for- 
eign birth or parentage, whose percentage 
is out of all proportion to their share of the 
total population when compared with the 
percentage of the same classes among the 
native born. It also appears from investi- 
gations which have been made that the im- 
migrants who would be shut out by the il- 
literacy test are those who bring least 
money to the country and come most quick- 
ly upon private or public charity for sup- 
port. The replies of the 
twenty-six states to the Immigration Re- 
striction 


governors of 


League show that in only two 
cases are immigrants of the classes affected 
by the illiteracy test desired, and those are 
of a single race. All the other immigrants 
mentioned by the governors as desirable 
belong to the races which are but slightly 
affected by the provisions of this bill. It is 
also proved that the classes now excluded 
by law, the criminals, the diseased, the pau- 
pers, and the contract laborers, are fur- 
nished chiefly by the same races as those 
most affected by the test of illiteracy. The 
same is true as to those immigrants who 
come to this country for a brief season and 
return to their native land, taking with 
them the money they have earned in the 
United States. There is no more hurtful 
and undesirable class of immigrants from 
every point of view than these “birds of 
passage,” and the tables show that the races 
furnishing the largest number of “birds of 
passage” have also the greatest proportion 
of illiterates. 

These facts prove to demonstration that 
the exclusion of immigrants unable to read 
or write, as proposed by this bill, will oper- 
ate against the most undesirable and harm- 
ful part of our present immigration and 
shut out elements which no thoughtful or 
patriotic man can wish to see multiplied 
among the people of the United States. 








the committee also 


The report of 


proves 
that this bill meets the great requirement 
of all legislation of this character in exclud- 
ing the greatest proportion 
thoroughly undesirable and dangerous im- 
migrants and the smallest proportion of 


possible of 


immigrants who are unobjectionable. 





SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


I have said enough to show what the ef- 
fects of this bill would be, and that if en- 
acted into law it would be fair in its opera- 
tion and highly beneficial in its results. It 
now remains for me to discuss the second 
and larger question, as to the advisability 
of restricting immigration at all. This is 
a subject of the greatest magnitude and the 
It has two 
As to 
the former, but few words are necessary. 
There is no one thing which does so much 
to bring about a reduction of wages and to 
injure the American wage earner as the un- 
limited introduction of cheap foreign labor 
through unrestricted Sta- 
tistics show that the change in the race 
character of our immigration has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding decline in its 
quality. The number of skilled mechanics 
and of the persons trained to some occupa- 
tion or pursuit has fallen off, while the 
number of those without occupation or 
training, that is, who are totally unskilled, 
has risen in our recent immigration to enor- 
mous proportions. This low, unskilled 
labor is the most deadly enemy of the 
American wage earner, and does more than 
anything else toward lowering his wages 


most, far-reaching importance, 
sides, the economic and the social. 


immigration. 
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and foreing down his standard of living. 
An attempt was made, with the general as- 
sent of both political parties, to meet this 
crying evil some years ago by the passage 
of what are known as the contract-labor 
laws. That legislation was excellent in in. 
tention, but has proved of but little value in 
practice. It has checked to a certain ex- 
tent the introduction of cheap, low-class 
labor in large masses into the United States. 
It has made it a little more difficult for such 
the 
class continues to come, even if not in the 


labor to come here, but labor of this 
same way, and the total amount of it has 
if the 
intelli- 
gently and thoroughly, there is no reason 


not been materially reduced. Even 


contract-labor laws were enforced 
to suppose that they would have any ade- 
quate effect in checking the evil which they 
were designed to stop. It is perfectly clear 
after the experience of several years, that 
the only relief which can come to the Amer- 
ican wage earner from the competition of 
low class immigrant labor must be by gen- 
eral laws restricting the total amount of 
immigration and framed in such a way as to 
elements’ of 
the 

skilled, and ignorant foreign labor. 


affect most strongly those 


immigration which furnish low, un- 


It is not necessary to enter further into a 
discussion of the economic side of the gen- 
eral policy of restricting immigration. In 
this direction the 


argument is unanswer- 


able. If we have any regard for the wel- 
the standard of life of 
American workingmen, we should take im- 


fare, the wages, or 


mediate steps to restrict foreign immigra- 
tion. There is no danger, at present at all 
events, to our workingmen from the coming 
of skilled and 
cated men with a settled occupation or pur- 
suit, for immigrants of this class will never 
seek to lower the American standard of life 
and wages. On the contrary, they desire 
the standard for But 
there is an appalling danger to the Ameri- 
can wage earner from the flood of low, un- 
skilled, ignorant, foreign labor which has 
poured into the country for some years past 
and which not only takes lower wages, but 


mechanies or trained edu- 


same themselves. 


accepts a standard of life and living so low 
that the American 
compete with it. 

I now come to the aspect of this question 


workingman cannot 
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which is graver and more serious than any 
other. The injury of unrestricted immi- 
gration to American wages and American 
standards of living is sufficiently plain and 
is bad enough, but the danger which this 
immigration threatens to the quality of our 
citizenship is far worse. That which it 
concerns us to know and that which is more 
vital to us as a people than all possible 
questions of tariff or currency is whether 
the quality of our citizenship is endangered 
by the present course and character of im- 
migration to the United States. To deter- 
mine this question we must look into the 
history of our race. 

Two hundred years ago Daniel Defoe, in 
some very famous verses called the “True- 
born Englishman,” defended William III, 
the greatest ruler with the exception of 
Cromwell, whom England has had since the 
days of the Plantagenets, against the accu- 
sation so constantly made at the time that 
he was a foreigner. The line taken by De- 
foe is the highly characteristic one of a 
fierce attack upon his opponents. He de- 
elared in lines which were as forcible as 
they were rough, that the English-speaking 
people drew their descent from many 
sources; that there was no such thing as a 
pure-blooded Englishman, and that King 
William was as much an Englishman as any 
of them. The last proposition, in regard to 
the king, whose mother was a Stuart, was 
undoubtedly true. It was also superficial- 
ly true that Englishmen drew their blood 
from many strains; but the rest of the ar- 
gument was ludicrously false if the matter 
is considered in the light of modern history 
and modern science. 

For practical purposes in considering a 
question of race and in dealing with the 
civilized peoples of western Europe and of 
America there is no such thing as a race of 
original purity according to the divisions of 
ethnical science. In considering the prac- 
tical problems of the present time we can 
deal only with artificial races—that is, races 
like the English-speaking people, the 
French or the Germans—who have been de- 
veloped as races by the operation during a 
long period of time of climatic influences, 
wars, migrations, conquests, and industrial 
development. To the philologist and the 
ethnologist it is of great importance to de- 
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termine the ethnical divisions of mankind 
in the earliest historic times. To the sci- 
entific modern historian, to the student of 
social phenomena, and to the statesman 
alike the early ethnic divisions are of little 
consequence, but the sharply marked race 
divisions which have been gradually de- 
veloped by the conditions and events of the 
last thousand years are absolutely vital. It 
is by these conditions and events that the 
races or nations which today govern the 
world have been produced, and it is their 
characteristics which it is important for us 
to understand. 
How, then, has the English-speaking 
race, which today controls so large a part of 
the earth’s surface, been formed? Great 
Britain and Ireland at the time of the Ro- 
man conquest were populated by Celtic 
tribes. After the downfall of the Roman 
Empire these tribes remained in possession 
of the islands with probably but very slight 
infusion of Latin blood. Then came what 
is commonly known as the Saxon invasion. 
Certain North German tribes, own brothers 
to those other tribes which swept south- 
ward and westward over the whole Roman 
Empire, crossed the English Channel and 
landed in the corner of England known as 
the Isle of Thanet. They were hard fight- 
ers, pagans, and adventurers. They swept 
over the whole of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland. A few British words like 
basket, relating to domestic employments, 
indicate that only women of the conquered 
race, and not many of those, were spared. 
The extermination was fierce, and thor- 
ough. The native Celts were driven back 
into the Highlands of Scotland and to the 
edge of the sea in Cornwall and Wales, 
while all the rest of the land became Saxon. 
The conquerors established themselves in 
their new country, were converted to Christ- 
ianity, and began to advance in civilization. 
Then camea fresh wave from the Germanic 
tribes. This time it was the Danes. They 
were of the same blood as the Saxons, and 
the two kindred races fought hard for the 
possession of England until the last comers 
prevailed and their chiefs reached the 
throne. Then in 1066 there was another 
invasion, this time from the shores of 
France. But the new invaders and con- 
querors were not Frenchmen. As Carlyle 














says, they were only Saxons who spoke 
French. A hundred years before, these 
Normans, or Northmen, northernmost of all 
the Germanic tribes, had descended from 
their land of snow and ice upon Europe. 
They were the most remarkable of all the 
people who poured out of the Germanic 
forests. They came upon Europe in their 
long, low ships, a set of fighting pirates and 
buccaneers, and yet these pirates 
brought with them out of the darkness and 
cold of the north a remarkable literature 
and a strange and poetic mythology. 
Wherever they went they conquered, and 
wherever they stopped they set up for them- 
selves dukedoms, principalities, and king- 
doms. To them we the marvels of 
Gothie architecture, for it was they who 
were the great builders and architects of 
mediaeval Europe. 


same 


owe 


They were great mil- 
itary engineers as well, and revived the art 
of fortified defense, which had been lost to 
the world. They were great statesmen and 
great generals, and they had only been in 
Normandy about a hundred years when 
they crossed the English Channel, con- 
quered the country, and gave to England 
for many generations to come, her kings 
and nobles. in their 
turn were absorbed or blended with the 
great mass of the Danes and the still ear- 
lier Saxons. In reality, they were all one 
They had different names and 
spoke differing dialects, but their blood and 
their characteristics were the same. And 
so this Germanic people of one blood, com- 
ing through various channels, dwelt in Eng- 
land, assimilating more or less and absorb- 
ing to a greater or less degree their neigh- 
bors of the northern and _ western Celtic 
fringe, with an occasional fresh infusion 
from their own brethren who dwelt in the 
low sea-girt lands at the mouths of the 
Scheldt and Rhine. In the course of the 
centuries these people were welded _ to- 
gether and had made a new speech and a 
new race, with strong and well-defined 
qualities, both mental and moral. 

When the Reformation came, this work 
was pretty nearly done, and after that 
great movement had struck off the shackles 
from the human mind, the English-speak- 
ing people were ready to come forward and 
begin to play their part in a world where 


3ut the Normans 


people. 
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the despotism of the chureh had _ been 
broken, and where political despotism was 
about to enter on its great struggle against 
the forces of freedom. Let me describe 
what these English people were at the close 
of the sixteenth century, when the work of 
race making had been all done and the 
of the were 
about to begin. I will take for this pur- 
pose, not words of my own, but the brilliant 


achievements race so made 


sentences of one of the greatest of modern 
English writers: 

“In those past silent centuries, among 
those silent classes, much had been going 
on. Not only had red deer in the New and 
other forests been got preserved, and shot; 
and of Simon de Montfort, 
and White battles of 
Crecy, battles of Bosworth, and many other 


treacheries 
wars of Red Roses, 
battles been got transacted, and adjusted; 
but England wholly, not without sore toil 
and aching bones to the millions of sires 
and the millions of sons these eighteen gen- 
erations, had been got drained, and tiled, 
covered with yellow harvests, beautiful and 
rich possessions; the mud-wooden Ceasters 
and Chesters had steepled, tile- 
roofed, compact towns. Sheffield had taken 
to the manufacture of Sheffield whittles; 
Worstead could from wool spin yarn, and 
knit or weave the same into stockings or 
breeches for men. England had property 
valuable to the auctioneer; but the accumu- 
late manufacturing, commercial, economic 
skill which lay impalpably warehoused in 
English hands and heads, what auctioneer 
could estimate? 

“Hardly an Englishman to be met with 
but could do something—some cunninger 
thing than break his fellow-creature’s 
head with battle-axes. The seven incorpor- 
ated trades, with their million guild breth- 
ren, with their hammers, their shuttles, 
and tools; what an army—fit to conquer 
that land of England, as we say, and to hold 
it conquered. Nay, strangest of all, the 
English people had acquired the faculty and 
habit of thinking, even of believing; indi- 
vidual] conscience had unfolded itself among 
them; intelligence its 
innumerable kinds 


become 


conscience, and 


handmaid. Ideas of 


were circulating among these men; witness 
one Shakespeare, a wool comber, poacher, 
or whatever else, at Stratford, in Warwick- 
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shire, who happened to write books—the 
finest human figure, as I apprehend, that 
nature has hitherto fit to make of 
our widely diffused Teutonic clay. 
Norman, Celt, or Sarmat, I find no human 
soul so beautiful these fifteen hundred 
known years—our supreme modern Eu- 
Him England had contrived 
not 
poetic and also puritanic, that had to seek 


seen 


Saxon, 


ropean man. 


to realize. Were there ideas—ideas 


utterance in the notablest way? England 
had got her Shakespeare, but was now 
about to get her Milton and Oliver Crom- 
well. This, too, we will call a new expan- 
sion, hard as it might be to articulate and 
adjust; this, that a man could actually have 
a conscience for his own behoof, and not 
for his priest’s only: that his priest, be who 
he might, would henceforth have to take 
One of the hard- 


It is not adjusted 


that fact along with him. 
est things to adjust. 
down to this hour. It lasts onward to the 
time they call “glorious revolution” before 
so much as a reasonable truce can be made 
and the war proceed by logic mainly. And 
still it is war, and not peace, unless we call 
waste vacancy peace. But it needed to be 
adjusted, as the others had done, as still 
others will do.” 

This period, when the work of centuries 
which had resulted in the making of the 
English people was complete, and when 
they were entering upon their career of 
world conquest, is of peculiar interest to 
Then it was that from the England of 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Raleigh, and 
later from the England of Pym and Hamp- 
den and Cromwell and Milton, Englishmen 
fared forth across the great ocean to the 
North American Continent. The first Eng- 
lishmen to come and to remain 


us. 


here 
tled on the James River, and there laid the 
foundation of the great state of Virginia. 
The next landed much farther to the north. 


set- 


I will again borrow the words of Carlyle to 
describe the coming of this second English 
migration: 

‘But now on the industrial side, while 
this great constitutional controversy and 
revolt of the middle class had not ended, 
had yet but begun, what a shoot was that 
that England, carelessly, in quest of other 
objects, struck out across the ocean, into 
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the waste land, which is named New Eng- 
land. Hail to thee, poor little ship, ‘May- 
flower,’ of Delft-Haven; poor common-look- 
ing ship, hired by common charter party 
for coined dollars; calked with mere oakum 
and tar; provisioned with vulgarest biscuit 
and bacon; yet what ship “Argo,” or mirac- 
ulous epic ship built by the sea gods, was 
other than a foolish bumbarge in compar- 
ison? Golden fleeces or the like these sailed 
for, with or without effect; thou, little 
“Mayflower,” hadst in thee a veritable Pro- 
methean spark; the life spark of the largest 
nation on our earth, so we may already 
name the transatlantic Saxon nation. They 
went seeking leave to hear sermon in their 
own method, these “Mayflower” Puritans; 
a most honest indispensable search; and 
yet, like Saul, the son of Kish, seeking a 
small thing, they found this unexpected 
Honor to the brave and true; 
they verily, we say, carry fire from heaven, 


great thing. 


and have a power that themselves dream 
Let all men 
since God has so honored it.” 


not of. honor Puritanism, 

At the period of these two English settle- 
ments, and just about at the same time, the 
Dutch settled at the mouth of the Hudson 
Both, 


be it remembered, were of the same original 


and the Swedes upon the Delaware. 


race stock as the English settlers of Virgin- 
ia and New England, who were destined to 
be so predominant in the North American 
At the close of the seventeenth 
century, and during the eighteenth, there 
came to America three other migrations of 
people sufficiently numerous to be consid- 
ered in estimating the races from which the 
These the 
Seotch-Irish, the Germans and the French 
Huguenots. The 
are commonly called with us, were immi- 
grants from the north of Ireland. They 
were chiefly descendants of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, who had been settled in Ulster and of 
the Lowland Seotch, who had come to the 
same region. They were the men who made 
the famous defense of Londonderry against 
James IJ, and differed in no essential 


colonies. 


colonists were derived. were 


Scotch-Irish, as they 


re- 
spect either of race or language from the 


English, who had preceded them in Amer- 
Some of them settled in New Hamp- 
shire, but most of them in the western part 


ica. 




















of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 
They were found in all the colonies in a 
greater or less degree, and were a vigorous 
body of men, who have contributed very 
largely to the upbuilding of the United 
States and played a great part in our his- 
tory. The German immigrants were the 
Protestants of the Palatinate, and they set- 
tled in large numbers in western Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. The Hugue- 
nots, although not very numerous, were a 
singularly fine body of people. They had 
shown the highest moral qualities in their 
long struggle for religious freedom. They 
had faced war, massacre and persecution 
for nearly two centuries, and had never 
wavered in their constancy to the creed in 
which they believed. Harried and driven 
out of France by Louis XIV, they had 
sought refuge in Holland, in England, and 
in the New World. They were to be found 
in this country in all our colonies, and ev- 
erywhere they became a most valuable ad- 
dition to our population. 

Such, then, briefly were the people com- 
posing the colonies when we faced England 
in the war for independence. It will be 
observed that with the exception of the 
Huguenot French, who formed but a small 
percentage of the total population, the peo- 
ple of the thirteen colonies were all of the 
same original race stocks. The Dutch, the 
Swedes, and the Germans simply blended 
again with the English-speaking people, 
who like them were descended from the 
Germanic tribes whom Caesar fought and 
Tacitus described. 

During the present century, down to 1875, 
there have been three large migrations to 
this country in addition to the always 
steady stream from Great Britain; 
came from Ireland about the middle of the 
century, and somewhat later one from Ger- 
many and one from Scandinavia, in which is 
included Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 
The Irish, although of a different race stock 


one 


originally, have been closely associated 
with the English-speaking people for near- 
ly a thousand years. They speak the same 
language, and during that long period the 
two races have lived side by side, and to 
some extent intermarried. The Germans 


and Seandinavians are again people of the 
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same race stock as the English who found- 
ed and built up the colonies. During this 
century, down to 1875, then, as in the two 
which preceded it, there had been scarcely 
any immigration to this country, except 
from kindred or allied races, and no other, 
which was sufficiently numerous to have 
produced any effect on the national char- 
acteristics, or to be taken 


into account 


here. Since 1875, however, there has been 
a great change. While the people who for 
two hundred and fifty years have been mi- 
grating to America have continued to fur- 
nish large numbers of immigrants to the 
United States, otherraces of totally different 
race origin, with whom the English-speak- 
ing people have never hitherto been assim- 
ilated or brought in contact, have sudden- 
ly begun to immigrate to the United States 
in large numbers. tussians, Hungarians, 
Poles, Bohemians, Italians, Greeks and even 
Asiaties, whose immigration to America 
was almost unknown twenty years ago, 
have during the last twenty years poured in 
in steadily increasing numbers, until now 
they nearly equal the immigration of those 
races kindred in blood or speech, or both, 
by whom the United States has hitherto 
been built up and the American 


formed. 


people 


This momentous the 


confronts us today, and if continued, it car- 


fact is one which 
ries with it future consequences far deeper 
than any other event of our times. It in- 
volves, in a word, nothing less than the pos- 
sibility of a great and perilous change in 
the very fabric of our race. The English- 
speaking race, as I have shown, has been 
made slowly during the centuries. Nothing 
has happened thus far to radically change 
it here. In the United States, after allow- 
ing for the variations produced by new cli- 
matic influences and changed conditions of 
life and of political institutions, it is still 
in the great essentials fundamentally the 
same The additions in this country 
until the present time have been from kin- 
dred people or from those with whom we 
have been long allied and who speak the 
same language. By those who look at this 
question superficially we hear it often said 
that the English-speaking people, especial- 
ly in America, are a mixture of races. An- 


race. 
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alysis shows that the actual mixture of 


blood in the English-speaking race is very 


small, and that while the English-speaking 
people are derived through different chan- 
nels, no doubt, there is among them none 
the less an overwhelming preponderance of 
the same race stock, that of the great Ger- 
manic tribes who reached from Norway to 
the Alps. 


by more than a thousand years of wars, 


They have been welded together 


conquests, migrations and struggles, both 
at home and abroad, and in so doing they 
have attained a fixity and definiteness of 
national character unknown to any other 
people. 
terested 
another language, M. Gustave Le Bon, a dis- 


Let me quote on this point a disin- 


witness of another race and 


tinguished Freneh writer of the highest 
scientific training and attainments, who 
says in his very remarkable book on the 
Evolution of Races: 

“Most of the historic races of Europe are 
still in process of formation, and it is im- 
portant to realize this fact in order to un- 
derstand their history. 
represent a race almost entirely fixed. In 
them the ancient Briton, the Saxon and the 
Norman have been effaced to form a new 


The English alone 


and very homogeneous type.” 

It being admitted, therefore, that a his- 
toric race of fixed type has been developed, 
it remains to consider what this means, 
what a race is, and what a change would 
portend. That which identifies a race and 
sets it apart from others is not to be found 
merely or ultimately in its physical appear- 
ance, its institutions, its laws, its literature, 
or even its language. These are in the last 
analysis only the expression or the evidence 
of race. The achievements of the intellect 
pass easily from land to land and from peo- 
ple to people. The telephone, invented but 
yesterday, is used today in China, in Aus- 
tralia, or in South Africa as freely as in the 
United States. The book which the press 
today gives to the world in English is scat- 
tered tomorrow throughout the earth in 
every tongue, and the thoughts of the wri- 
ter become the property of mankind. You 
can take a Hindoo and give him the highest 
education the world can afford. He has a 
keen intelligence. He will absorb the learn- 
ing of Oxford, he will acquire the manners 


and habits of England, he will sit in the 
British Parliament, but you cannot make 
him an Englishman. Yet he, like his con- 
queror, is of the great Indo-European fam- 
ily. But it has taken six thousand years 
and more to create the differences which ex- 
ist between them. You cannot efface those 
differences thus made, by education in a 
single life, because they do not rest upon 
the intellect. What, then, is this matter of 
race which separates the Englishman from 
the Hindoo and the American from the In- 
dian? It is something deeper and more 
fundamental than anything which concerns 
the intellect. We all know it instinctively, 
although it is so impalpable that we can 
searcely define it, and yet is so deeply 
marked that even the physiological differ- 
ences between the Negro, the Mongol, and 
the Caucasian are not more persistent or 
more obvious. When we speak of a race, 
then, we do not mean its expressions in art 
or in language, or its achievements in know- 
We mean the moral and intellectual 
characters, which in their association make 


ledge. 


the soul of a race, and which represent the 
product of all its past, the inheritance of all 
its ancestors, and the motives of all its con- 
duct. The men of each race possess an 
indestructible stock of ideas, traditions, 
sentiments, modes of thought, an uncon- 
scious inheritance from their ancestors, 
upon which argument has no effect. What 
makes a race are their mental and, above 
all, their moral characteristics, the slow 
growth and accumulation of centuries of 
toil and conflict. These are the qualities 
which determine their social efficiency as a 
people, which make one race rise and 
another fall, which we draw out of a dim 
past through many generations of ances- 
tors, about which we cannot argue, but in 
which we blindly believe, and which guide 
us in our short-lived generation as they 
have guided the race itself across the cen- 
turies. 

I have cited a witness of the highest au- 
thority and entire disinterestedness to sup- 
port what I have said as to the fixed and 
determinate character of the English- 
speaking race. Now that I come to show 
what that race is by recounting its qual- 
ities and characteristics, I will not trust 

















myself to speak, for I might be accused of 
prejudice, but I will quote again M. Le Bon, 
who is not of our race nor of our speech: 
“Inability,” he says, “to foresee the re- 
mote consequences of actions and the ten- 
dency to be guided only by the instinct of 
the moment condemn an individual as well 
as a race to remain always in a very inferior 
condition. It is only in proportion as they 
have been able to master their instincts— 
that is to say, as they have acquired 
strength of will and consequently empire 
over themselves—that nations have been 
able to understand the importance of dis- 
cipline, the necessity of sacrificing them- 
selves to an ideal and lifting themselves up 
to civilization. If it were necessary to de- 
termine by a single test the social level of 
races in history, I would take willingly as 
a standard the aptitude displayed by each 
in controlling their impulses. The Romans 
in antiquity, the Anglo-Americans in mod- 
ern times, represent the people who have 
possessed this quality in the highest degree. 
It has powerfully contributed to 
their greatness.” 


assure 
Again he says, speaking 
now more in detail: “Let us summarize, 
then, in a few words the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, which has peopled 
the United States. There is not, perhaps, 
in the world one which is more homogene- 
ous and whose mental constitution is more 
easy to define in its great outline. The 
dominant qualities of this mental consti- 
tution are from the standpoint of charac- 
ter a will power which scarcely any people 
except, perhaps, the Romans have 
sessed, an unconquerable energy, a 


pos- 
very 
great initiative, an absolute empire over 
self, a sentiment of independence pushed 
to excessive unsociability, a puissant 
activity, very keen religious sentiments, a 


even 


very fixed morality, a very clear idea of 
duty.” Again he says: “But above all, it 
is in a new country like America that we 


must follow the astonishing progress due 
to the mental constitution of the English 
race, 
ited only by savages, and having only it- 
self to count upon, we know what that race 
has done. 


Transported to a wilderness inhab- 


Searcely a century has been 


necessary to those people to place them- 


selves in the first rank of the great powers 
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of the world and today there is hardly one 
who could struggle against them.” 

Le Bon credits 
us with are due to the qualities of the Amer- 


Such achievements as M. 


ican people, whom he, as a man of science 
looking below the surface, rightiy describes 
as homogeneous. Those qualities are 
moral far more than intellectual, and it is 
on the moral qualities of the English-speak- 
ing race that our history, our victories, and 
all our future rest. There is only one way 
in which you can lower those qualities or 
weaken those characteristics, and that is by 
breeding them out. If a lower race mixes 
with a higher in sufficient numbers, history 
teaches us that the lower race will prevail. 
The lower race will absorb the higher, not 
the higher the lower, when the two strains 
approach equality in numbers. In other 
words, there is a limit to the capacity of 
any race for assimilating and elevating an 
inferior race, and when you begin to pour 
in in unlimited numbers people of alien or 
lower races of less social efficiency and less 


moral force, you are running the most 
frightful risk that a people can run. The 


lowering of a great race means not only its 
own decline but that of civilization. M. Le 
Bon sees no danger to us in immigration, 
and his reason for this view is one of the 
He de- 
clares that the people of the United States 
will never be injured by immigration, be- 
cause the moment they see the peril the 
great race instinct itself and 
The reports of 
the treasury for the last fifteen years show 
that the peril is at hand. 


most interesting things he says. 


will assert 
shut the immigration out. 


[ trust that the 
prediction of science is true and that the un- 
erring instinct of the race will shut the dan- 
ger out, as it closed the door upon the com- 
ing of the Chinese. 

That the peril is not imaginary or the off- 
spring of race prejudice, I will prove by 
another disinterested 


witness, 
Frenchman. 


also a 
M. Paul Bourget, the distin- 
guished novelist, visited this country a few 
years ago and wrote a book containing his 
impressions of what he saw. He was not 
content, as many travelers are, to say that 
our cabs were high priced, the streets of 
New York noisy, the cars hot, and then feel 
that he had disposed of the United States 
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and the people thereof for time and for 
eternity. M. Bourget saw here a great 
country and a great people; in other words, 
a great fact in modern times. Our ways 
were not his ways, nor our thoughts his 
thoughts, and he probably liked his own 
country and his own ways much better, but 
he none the less studied us carefully and 
sympathetically. What most interested 
him was to see whether the _ socialistic 
movements, which now occupy the alarmed 
attention of Europe, were equally threaten- 
ing here. His conclusion, which I will state 
in a few words, is of profound interest. He 
expected to find signs of a coming war of 
classes, and he went home believing that if 
any danger threatened the United States it 
was not from a war of classes, but a war of 
races. 

Mr. President, more precious even than 
forms of government are the mental and 
mora] qualities which make what we call 
our race. While those stand unimpaired, all 
is safe. When those decline, all is imper- 
iled. They are exposed to but a single 


danger, and that is by changing the qual- 
ity of our race and citizenship through the 
wholesale infusion of races whose tradi- 
tions and inheritances, whose thoughts and 
whose beliefs are wholly alien to ours and 
with whom we have never assimilated or 
even been associated in the past. The dan- 
ger has begun. It is small as yet, com- 
paratively speaking, but it is large enough 
to warn us to act while there is yet time and 
while it can be done easily and efficiently. 
There lies the peril at the portals of our 
land; there is pressing the tide of unre- 
stricted immigration. The time has cer- 
tainly come, if not to stop, at least to check, 
to sift, and to restrict those immigrants. 
In careless strength, with generous hand, 
we have kept our gates wide open to all the 
world. If we do not close them, we should 
at least place sentinels beside them to chal- 
lenge those who would pass through. The 
gates which admit men to the United States 
and to citizenship in the great Republic 
should no longer be left unguarded. 
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THE STRANGER AT OUR GATE. 


EMIGRANT.—Can I come in? UNCLE SAm.—I s'pose you can; there’s no law to keep you out. 
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The fifteenth Interna- 
tional Christian Endeavor 


THE CHURCH 
MILITANT Convention, which meets 


in Washington, D. C., July 8-13, will be 
opened by twenty-two prayer meetings heid 
in the largest churches in the city. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in the three 
tents, beginning on the morning of July 9. 
On Sunday special services will be held in 
the various city churches. Monday morn- 
‘ng will be devoted to the first annual meet- 
ing of the World’s Union of Christian En 
deavor, the afternoon to excursions, and the 
convention will close with the sermons and 
consecration services in’ the evening. It is 
expected that 60,000 visitors will attend the 
convention.—||——The ‘success of the Salva- 
tion Army in England has led to the forma- 
tion of a movement modeled on somewhat 
similar lines by the Church of England. It 
has already achieved considerable success. 
Twolocal leagues 
have been started 
in America, one 
in Detroit, and 
one in Pittsburg. 
Both are thriving 


—||—The _irter- 
esting series of 


religious confer- 





ence held annual- 
ly at Northfield, 
Mass., under the direction of D. L. Moody, 
open this year with the “World’s Student 
Conference,” June 29—July 9. Bishop 
Hall, Rev. Drs. Cuyler and Chapman, Profs. 
White and Stryker, 
L. Moody are among the speakers. 


REV. H. W. WEBB-PEPLOE. 





tobt. E. Speers and D. 
Next 
will be the “Young Women’s College Con- 
ference,” on July 20, with President M. E. 
Gates, Rev. R. A. Torrey, Mrs. Waterbury 
On Aug. 
Christian 


and other workers of like fame. 
3 the 
Workers” is to open and will be in session 


“General Conference’ of 


‘ THINGS WORTH KNOWING # 


#{ §$THE MONTH’S RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF 2% 
PROGRESS AND REFORM. ob 


REKSKAKAKASRAAARADN 


wo wz we =) 


se 
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Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, of 
T. Pierson and H. C. 
Mabie, and many others will conduct and 
take part in the Prof. Towner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, and Mr. Ira D. San- 

key will be the 
leaders. 


till Aug. 15. 
London, Rev. Drs. A. 


services. 


-~_, musical 
—||—Bishop Pot- 
ter, of New York, 
has been appoint- 
ed “Select Prea- 
cher” to the Uni- 
BG mm Mmx... versity of Cam- 
H SS bridge, England, 

iW for May, 1897. 
BISHOP POTTER. T h € preachers 
for May, 1896, are Bishop Moorehouse, Bish- 
op Boyd Carpenter, Rev. G. H. Whittaker 
and D. W. Cunningham.—!||—The Moody 
Bible Institute, of Chicago, held a special 
session during April for ministers and 
Christian workers. Superintendent Tor- 
rey, Professor W. W. White and Dr. W. J. 
Erdman delivered special lectures on de- 
votional topics, Bible study and how to 
do Christian work.—||—A great work is 
being carried on among the non-church 
going classes of Chicago by the Chicago 
Tract Society. Reports at the sixth anniver- 
that during twelve 
9,916 Chicago homes have been 

nearly 3,000 of whom 
destitute of Christian books, and 
did not have a Bible.—||— 
Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle, in 
London, has suffered a net decrease of 57 
during the past year. This is due to trying 
circumstances through which the church 
At the annual meeting 
the present membership numbered 4,708, 
which makes it still the largest church in 
In connection with the church 





sary meeting show 
months 
visited, were 
found 


many even 


has been passing. 


the world. 


there are twenty mission stations and 
twentyeight Sunday Schools, with 718 











teachers and 8,800 pupils, an increase of 300 
during the year.—| —“Prison Sunday” will 
be observed among the Chicago churches 
hereafter. 
viets and ex-convicts will be brought to the 
The 
day is already observed in Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts and New York.—||—It is stated 
that the churches of this country are gain- 
ing about 800,000 in membership each year, 


On this day the needs of con- 


notice of Christians by the pastors. 


which is about 4 per cent, or 14% per cent 


more than the in- 
crease of popula- 
Dr. 


Brooks, 


tion.—||—Rev. 
James H. 
the noted St. Louis 
divine, 
that 
next 
the 


tous 


predicts 
the 
months 


within 
six 
most momen- 
industrial 
the 


his- 


strike in 





world’s 


JAMES H. BROOKS. tory will be 
inaugurated, and that it will over- 
throw the American government. A 
Federation of Christian Workers, repre- 


senting over 100 churches and religious so- 
cieties, has been formed in New York City. 
Its aim is “to bring the organized intelli- 
gence and love of our churches to bear upon 
the material, social, economic, civic and 
spiritual interests of the family life of our 
city, and, through interdenominational con- 
ference and co-operation, to meet its every 
need,” A 
church debt is to 
Winside, The 


pastor has secured the use of sixty acres of 


religious and moral novel 


plan of raising a 
be tried at Nebraska. 
land from his parishoners for a year, and 
has obtained pledges of labor in raising a 
The 
the sale of the wheat will belong to the 


wheat crop. entire sum realized by 


chureh. He is now soliciting seed wheat.— 

A recent census of the German Empire 
shows there are 15,250 Catholic priests in 
the land, as against 15,000 Protestant pas- 
tors. Yet fully two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is composed of Protestants.— —A re- 
cent estimate places the number of Baptists 
on the American continent at 3,800,000 with 
40,000 churches.— Debs 
cently oceupied the pulpit of the First Bap- 


—Eugene V. re- 
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tist Church, of Terre Haute, Ind., and told 
what the church should do for the laboring 
man. He said if the golden rule were lived 
up to the labor problem would be solved in 
however, 


twenty-four hours. He believes, 


the church is beginning to awake from its 
lethargy to consider the needs of the labor- 
ing man. He said: “The wage earner does 
He de- 
mands justice and employment at living 
The Christ of the Christian 
would be with the laboring man and not 


not want charity or condescension. 
wages. 


with the rich supporters of the churches if 
He were on earth today. It is not popular 
to preach the true doctrine of Christ in 
The 


fortunate if he retains his charge.”—||- 


these days. minister who does it is 
The Baptist Church in Chicago will soon be 
strengthened by the addition of Rev. H. A. 
Delano, who has accepted a call to the Bel- 
Mr. 


He is a progres- 


den Avenue Baptist Church. Delano 
comes from Evanston, III. 
not 


only a pulpit orator, but believes in hand-to 


sive and aggressive preacher. He is 


hand encounters with corruption and vice 
Dr. Henry C. 


Satterlee has been 


wherever it appears.- Rey. 


consecrated _ first 
bishop of the new 
Wash- 
This dio- 


diocese of 
ineton. 
created 


cese Was 


at the Protestant 





ZZ, | Episcopal Conven- 
Z ow tion held last year 
aie in Minneapolis 
Itembraces thirty 
eight churches an¢ 
314,000. It is 
planned to erect a magnificent cathedral] in 
the city of Washington, D. C.—|—A 


plan for Sunday evening services is being 


REV. H. ¢ 


SATTERLEE. 
a population exceeding 


new 


pursued by Dr. Frank Crane, the new pastor 


of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Chicago. He precedes his evening sermon 
by treating several topics of the times in 
brief “editorials.” He says of his new meth- 
od: 


the 


“The daily paper is published to give 


news; the pulpit is primarily for 
preaching the gospel; but I see no reason 
why the respect and hearing that this mis- 


sion secures from the people should not be 


utilized to give direction to public senti- 
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ment.” On a recent Sunday he discussed 
in the above manner, “Salisbury and the 
Passing of Diplomacy;” “The Trouble in 
the Salvation Army;” “The Rights of Em- 
ployers in the Case of the Striking Tailors.” 
—||—The Baptist young people of New 
York have purchased a farm forty miles 
from the city, where they send poor boys 
and girls for ten days each summer. There 
are fifty-three acres of land with plenty of 
woods and water and with handsome build- 


ings. Last year over eleven hundred child- 
ren from the Baptist Sunday Schools of 


the city spent ten days on the farm. 
* *% & 
Peffer 


troduced into the Upper 
House of Congress a bill 


Senator has in- 


TEMPERANCE 


“to prohibit the collection of special liquor 
taxes from persons other than those who 
are duly authorized by state laws to traffic 
in intoxicating liquors.” A similar bill is 
before the House. 
The of 


these bills would 


passage 


bring state and 
national laws in- 
to harmony, and 
thus the 
enforcement o f 
prohibitory laws 
where 


aid in 


they ex- 
ist in the states. 
—||—The 
bition laws have 
Wichita, Kan., 
luring the last few months. A correspond- 
ent of the New York Voice writes: “Out 
»f more than is left. 


Chere are less than a dozen places remain- 





prohi- 


EX-GOV. 


ST. JOHN. 


veen enforced rigidly in 


100 saloons, not one 
‘ng where liquor can be secured at all, and 


then only by those who are known to be 


‘all = right.’ The largest saloon on 
Douglass avenue is now occupied by 
‘he Salvation Army. With few excep- 


‘ions the quarters occupied by joints are 
now occupied by grocers and other stores. 
There are less vacant storerooms than be- 
fore these 100 ‘business men’ were driven 
mut of town.”’—''—John G. Woolley and ex- 
iov. St. John, of Kansas, have both declined 
“n advance the presidential nomination of 
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convention 


in 


the Prohibition party at 
Pittsburg, Pa. Joshua Levering, of Bal- 
timore, is being talked of as the most favor- 
able candidate remaining.—||—Regarding 
the success of the prohibition laws of Maine 
Supreme Justice L. A. Emery says: “Gen- 
erally I favor the prohibitory law for the 
reason that it 
drives the 
tail business 
out of 
Throug hout 
Maine there are 


Tre- 


sight. 


no visible signs 
of liquor being 
Child- 


ren see no place 


sold. 


where liquor is 





sold. Women 
see no such 

ae = Tr 
JOSHUA LEVERING. place. The 
traffic is kept out of sight. Liquor 
can be bought in the large’ towns, 
but not without inconvenience. In 


the small towns the inconvenience is great- 
and The 
sumption of liquor is lessened by the law, 


er often insurmountable. con- 
and the result is good in my opinion.—||— 
A German woman, a drunkard and a thief, 
born in 1740, has had 834 known descend- 
ants up to date, according to Professor Pell- 
man, of Bonn, who has been able to trace 
the career of 709 of them. Of 106 


were born out of wedlock, 208 were pro- 


these 


fessional beggars, 181 prostitutes, 76, in- 


eluding 7 murderers, got into jail; in 
seventy-five years these persons have cost 
the state more than 5,000,000 marks.--||--The 
Ohio Legislature passed with almost no op- 
position, Representative Norris’ anti-treat- 
ing bill. The terms of the bill make it a mis- 
demeanor for any person to treat or offer 
to treat another person to an intoxicating 
drink, or to give or offer to give another 
person an intoxicating drink in any place 
where the liquor is sold.—|/—It has been de- 
cided by the National Council of the W. C. 
T. U. not to hold the next national conven- 
tion at San Francisco. The reasons given 
for the change are; the refusal of the rail- 
roads to make satisfactory rates and the 
desire to hold it somewhere near Kansas in 
view of the impending temperance crisis in 











that state. 


It will in all probability be heid 
in St. Louis some time in October or No- 
vember.—||—Dr. Francis E. Clark, speaking 
of the attitude of the Y. P. S. C. E. on tem- 
perance recently said: ‘It is impossible to 
ally the Christian Endeavor Society with 
one political party. In this respect it is en- 
tirely different from an organization inde- 
pendent of the church as is the W. C. T. U. 
or Y. M. C. A. The Christian Endeavor is 
in exactly the attitude of the Sunday 
School in its relation to the church.”’—||— 
Temperance has won in the well known 
town of Harvey, Ill. Judge Payne, of the 
Superior Court, has given a permanent in- 
junction for the closing of the saloon which 


has existed in Har- 
vey since last Octo- 
ber. His decision 


holds valid the clause 
in the deeds of all lots 
sold, that the owners 
shall sell li- 


quor, or allow it to be 


never 





sold, on the premises. 
—|—Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed has earned the gratitude of the W. 
the 
The officers re- 
cently sent him the following letter: “The 
general officers of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union desire to ex- 


T. B 


REED. 


C. T. U. by prohibiting smoking in 


House of Representatives. 


press their sincere thanks for your action 
in enforcing the rule against smoking in the 
We feel that by 
such an act you have incurred the gratitude 
of not only the womanhood of our nation, 
but of the better manhood as well. We are 
hoping that the day is not far distant when 


House of Representatives. 


the sale of liquor, also, will be banished 
from our National Capitol.” 

*# * * 

Henry M. Stanley says 
MISSIONS there are nearly 300 mis- 
sionaries in the heart of 
Africa today, where there was not one in 
1875. 


states 


He considers the work a success, and 
that the 
achieved by “immense labor, patience and 


great results have been 


self-sacrifice.” Mr. Stanley is a zealous ad- 
of foreign 
Booth, while passing through South Africa 
a few 


vocate missions.—|'|—General 


weeks since, had an interview with 
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President Kruger. 
General said: “I was much impressed by 
the simplicity of the president of the Trans- 
vaal Republic. 
turn of mind, 
he frequently 


Speaking of it later, the 


He is quite of a religious 
and I rejoiced to know that 
preaches at Johannesburg.” 
Sixty 
years ago the 
Is- 
lands were of 
no commercial 
importance. 


Today 


Sandwich 


they 
for 
at 
Ameri 


pay ex- 


ports our 
-an 
about 
annu- 


ports 
$400,000 


x ellis 
GENERAL BOOTH, 


ally. The cause of this change is their 
Christianization and consequent civiliza- 
tion. The above sum is stated to ex- 
ceed the entire cost of missionary 


work among the Islanders from the begin- 
ning. The financial success of missions is 
so well recognized in England, that it has 
become almost a proverb that every pound 
spent in mission work brings back ten in 
trade —A the 
state of Ohio gives one-half her salary of 


school teacher in 





lady 


$1,000 a year to support a missionary in 
China. She letter week 
from her substitute and prays for her every 


receives a every 


day by name. Both the missionary and the 
substitute feel the inspiration of the rela- 
tionship.—||—The great Japanese states- 
man, Marquis Ito, declares it his opinion 
that the presence of Christians in Japan 
saved the students, even in the government 
schools, from widespread immorality.—||— 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion will shortly be formed in Pittsburg, 


A Chinese Young 
Pennsylvania. The leader in the movement 
is Junge Kin Chung, an educated Christian, 
who wishes to uplift his fellow-countrymen 
in this country. In regard to opium smok- 
“The 


opium smoking, as it is now, is wrong. 


law against 
It 


will allow a Chinaman to smoke alone, but 


ing, he recently said: 


if he is caught smoking in company with 
Plenty of the 
Instead of refus- 


some one, both are arrested. 
Americans ‘hit the pipe.’ 
ing the Chinese admission to the country, 
they should refuse to let opium come in, 
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and they would if there was not so much 
money in it. I would keep it all out, and 
then, if a Chinaman wanted to smoke, let 
him go back home to do it, and if an Ameri- 
can wanted to ‘hit the pipe,’ the govern- 
ment should send 


him to China for his 


pleasure. The Chinese in this country are 


constantly improving, and will improve 
more rapidly still in the future.”—)|—There 
has been an increase of 150,000 native Prot- 
estants in India during the last decade, 
making the.total number of Protestants in 
Sixty- 
five missionary societies have workers in 
the field. 
stated that three-fourths are Hindus; one- 
fifth 


half per cent are Buddhists, while Christ- 


India at the present time 560,000. 
Of the total population it is 


Mohammedans: about two and one- 
ians have only about eight-tenths of 1 per 
~The debt of 
$115,000, ,which has been resting heavily on 


cent of the population. 


the American Board of Foreign Missions 
having been cleared, it is now proposed to 
celebrate the event and prevent a similar 
predicament in the future, by raising a re- 
serve fund of $100,000 before September 1, 
1896, A remarkable report has just been 
published by the Florence Crittenton Res- 
cue Home in Pittsburg, Pa. It shows that 
of 104 girls received the past vear, 53 ob- 
tained situations, 4 were returned to rela- 
tives, 4 to their husbands, and 10 left of 
their own accord. Seven out of every eight 
staying in the home were converted, and six 
out of every seven converted have, so far as 
ean be known, stod firm. The home ex- 
penses have been $1,800, or $20 to keep each 
months. 
thousand of the 72.445 
land are Christians, holding the Lutheran 
faith. 
cidence that Iceland is the only land on the 


girl about three —Seventy-two 


inhabitants of Ice- 
And it is certainly not a mere coin- 


globe where every adult can read and write. 
A recent traveler declares that they have a 
better average culture than any European 
Most of churches are ex- 


The 


people. their 


tremely plain with bare walls. 


ser- 


vices are well attended and the clergy are 


held in high respect. 

* * # 
Rev. D. 

well 


Rainsford, the 


LABOR 
QUESTIONS 


York City, in a recent sermon declared: 


known Protestant 


Episcopal pastor of New 
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“The pervading note of our time is combi- 
nation. Large combinations in all depart- 
ments of industry are inevitable. Labor’s 
itself. If 
do not unite they will be crushed. 
should the church do about it? 


laborers 
What 
From all 
her pulpits proclaim the imperative need 


salvation rests with 


that the poor people men and women both, 
should organize. We need to pronounce 
against the tyranny and injustice of those 
who will not recognize labor unions and 
American 


labor union leaders,.”— !|—The 


Federation of Labor in recent session at 


Indianapolis, passed a resolution calling 


upon wage earners to organize. It “urges 
them to join the trades union movement 
with a view of securing all possible advan- 
tages resulting from organization, and es- 
pecially to put into operation the eight- 
hour working day as soon as business will 
justify such action without injury to the 
—Hon. Carroll D. Wright shows 
that 


stantly increasing 


public.” 


by statistics wages have been con- 


during the past few 
decades. This is the more gratifying be- 
cause of the greater purchasing power of a 
The 


wages have gone steadily upward from an 


dollar today than half a century ago. 


average of $247.38 per annum for each per- 
son in 1850, to $288.94 in 1860, to $302.08 in 
1S70, to $346.91 in 1880, and to $444.83 in 1890 

Miss Florence Kelley, state factory in- 
spector of Illinois, in her annual report to 
that the 


Chicago 


the governor shows tenement 


house sweat shops of have in- 


creased rather than decreased during the 
The number found there during 
1..413 in 
The number of employes increased 
11,102 in 1894, to 14,905 in 
child labor employed had increased from 


1894, to 1.307 in 1895. 


past vear. 
the vear 1895 was 1,715 as against 
S94, 
from 1895, and 
721 in Of this vast 
number, 1.130 were little girls, at least two- 
neither read 


thirds of whom could nor 


write the English language. Eugene V. 
Debs, the labor agitator, in a recent address 


“The 


present industrial system is responsible for 


to Chicago workingmen declared: 


nine-tenths of the criminals of the country. 
When a 
find it he is forced to go out into the world. 


man hunts for work and cannot 
He is not gone long until his last penny is 
gone, and then he becomes a tramp.”— — 


That farmers have at last realized the value 
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of organization is evineed by the rapid 
growth of the Illinois Farmer’s Institutes. 
The purpose of the organization is 
“to assist and encourage useful educa- 
tion among the farmers and for develop- 
ing the agricultural resources of the 
state.” There are already nearly 20,000 
members throughout the state, with local 
institutes in 71 of the 102 counties. Grove 
conventions, lasting several days, will be 
held in each county during the coming 
summer.—)—Henry D. Loyd, in an address 
in Chicago recently said: “The labor prob- 
lem pauses, because it cannot be settled by 
political parties or by economic methods. 
It must be finally settled through a reli- 
gious channel. It is not the province of 
the labor problem to drive the Rothschilds 
nor the Rockefellers from their stolen stone 
eastles. The labor problem is a question as 
to whether or not we are to continue to 
be ‘things.’ The labor problem does not 


array itself against corporations; 


it favors 
corporations for men, but not men for cor- 
porations.—'—A Museum of Commerce 
will shortly be established in the city of 
Philadelphia. Its object is to benefit the 
merchants and manufacturers of the city 
and state by giving them an opportunity 
to inspect and compare the natural pro- 
duets and manufactured articles of every 
nation in the world. 
* % % 


Sabbath observance at 
SABBATH the National Capitol is 
progressing. Many prom- 
inent women have signed the following ex- 
cellent pledge: “We will do all we can to 
resist by precept and example whateve1 
tends to undermine Sunday as a day of 
worship, and we will use our influence to 
create a right sentiment on all aspects of 
this Sunday question. especially with refer- 
ence to traffic of every kind on that day, 
Sunday entertainments and amusements, 
neither giving nor attending them, and we 
will recognize the rights of those in our 
employ to as great a part of the day for 
rest and worship as it is possible for us to 
give, and we will have only such literature 
for our children and households as will con- 
serve to their highest spiritual good.” 


The following daily papers in our largest 


cities issue no Sunday edition: Boston, 
The Advertiser, with 50,000 circulation; Bal- 
timore, the Sun, 70,000; Philadelphia, the 
Ledger and North American, each 80,000; 
Pittsburg, the Times, 60,000; Chicago, the 
Record, 180,000. All the above are clean 
and able, and worthy Christian patronage. 

—John Charlton, a liberal, has intro- 
duced into the Canadian House of Commons 
a bill providing for the closing on Sunday 
of canals, the stoppage of railway trains, 
and prohibiting the publicatio and sale of 
Sunday newspapers. In support of his 
bill, Mr. Charlton declared that the Sunday 
newspaper was the primal cause of the 
disregard of the Sabbath in the United 
States.— '—A somewhat similar bill has 
been introduced into the United States 
Congress for the District of Columbia. In 
part it reads: “Be it enacted that it shall 
be unlawful to perform any labor, except 
works of necessity and mercy: also to open 
places of business or traffic, except in the 
case of drug stores for the dispensing of 
medicines: also to make contracts or trans- 
act other commercial business: also to en- 
gage in noisy amusements or amusements 
for gain, or entertainments for which ad- 
mittance fees are charged; also to perform 
any court service, except in connection with 
arrests of criminals and service of process 
to prevent fraud.” 


* * 


The site of the World's 


SCIENCE Fair to be held in Paris 
in 1900, has at length 
been decided upon. The great exposition 


will be held in the Champs Elysees. It is 
one of the most beautiful and historic spots 
in Paris. In this park stands the Elysee 
Palace, the official residence of the French 
president.— —Professor C. A. Young, the 
noted astronomer, in a recent article says 
the new Yerkes telescope for Chicago Uni- 
versity will bring the moon optically, with- 
in sixty miles from the observer's eye. 
\ building as large. for instance. as the 
capitol at Washington, would be visible; 
and any brilliant object, “even if no larger 
or brighter than any ordinary are light,” 
would attract attention. Edison is at 
work upon an instrument which will en- 
able the naked eve. by means of the “X” 
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rays to see the interior of the human body. 
He has examined the heart, lungs, arteries, 
ete., of one of his assistants.—||—A novel 
electric 
lamp will shortly 
be placed upon 
the market. It 
consists of a small 
magneto - electric 


bicycle 


machine, operated 
by a friction and 


band wheel ap- 
plied to the 
furnishes current 
to a miniature in- 
lamp. 
The slightest ro- 
the 
the 
lamp to glow.— /—German papers say that 
the 
withered arm of the emperor by several of 


tire 


-andescent 


tation of 
T. A, EDISON. wheel causes 


Roentgen rays have been turned on 
the greatest surgeons, at his majesty’s re- 
quest, and that the surgeons say a simple 
operation 
will 
the ruler to 
use his 
hand with 
comparative 





enable 


freedom. 
The rays 
showed the 
exact 

tion of 


posi- 

the 
bones.— || — 
The latest 
wonder in 
the scientific 
world is the 
reported dis- 
by 
Nikola Tesla of ameansof sending messages 
to different the 
face or even to other planets, without the 
use of wires. His plan is to utilize electric 
He declares that waves of electric- 
constantly 
through all space. 





NIKOLA TESLA. 
IKOLA TESLA covery 


parts of earth’s sur- 


waves. 


ity are being propagated 
In order to make them 
powerful enough to carry messages, thun- 
der and lightning would be manufactured 


by a machine upon which Mr. Tesla is now 
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working. He says of his discovery: “I 
have been working on this discovery for 
six years. It first originated with Russian 
scientists, but heretofore has been nothing 
but a am satisfied now that I 
have a machine which will, when perfected, 
enable me to make practical experiments. 
My one idea now is to distribute electric 
waves about the earth so that messages may 


dream. I 


be conducted simultaneously to all parts of 
the globe.” 
% * % 
At the 
RACE mencement 
PROBLEMS the Indian 


Pa., there were 25,000 visitors in 


recent 
exercises at 
School, at 


com- 


Carlisle, 
the city. Among them was Chaplain C. 

MeCabe, who sang “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Twenty-five of the ‘seven 
hundred and fifty students were graduated. 
Delala Conkowousha, a 
full-blooded African, is making an inspec- 
the America. Mr. 
Conkowousha lived until two years ago, in 


— —Abdouse 


tion of civilization of 


cannibalism. He wandered from his tribe 
and happened upon a port where he heard 
of this grand country, and exchanged some 
of his “praying stones” (diamonds) for 
passage in a steamer and a suit of clothes. 
He says he intends to return to his native 
land and teach his people the principles of 
thrift and economy he has picked up during 


his travels.—|'—A large colony of negroes 


recently sailed for Liberia, Africa, from Sa- 
At about the same time, a party 


vannah., 
of 800 white colonists from 
tled at Fitzgerald, Ga.—|'—Miss Gertrude 
Simmons, an Indian girl, won second hon- 
ors at the Indiana State Oratorical Contest 
She repre- 


Indiana, set- 


held recently in Indianapolis. 
sented Earlham College, and was accorded 
first place by every judge, on delivery. Miss 
Simmons belongs to the Sioux tribe, and 
was born near Yankton, Dakota. 


nz * 


The National Anti-Cig- 
EDUCATION arette Association is con- 
ducting a crusade against 
the cigarette in the public schools of Chi- 
eago. Local anti-cigarette societies will be 


formed among the boys, who will then man- 
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age them by themselves. Buttons with red, 
white and blue bars and the letters A. C. B., 
for Anti-Cigarette Brigade, will be distrib- 
uted. The principal of one of the large 
schools recently investigated the cigarette 
evil, and in her report said: “Confirmed 
cigarette smokers do not stay in school 
long. They rarely finish even the primary 
school course. The reason for this is the 
intellect becomes so dulled, the power of 
application so weakened, that to learn is 
an impossibility. The cigarette smoker is 
always a moral coward. He loses all regard 
for truth and honor and cannot keep his 
word. With the loss of mental and physi- 
-al strength there necessarily follows the 
loss of ambition. This habit renders a boy 
of sweetest temper and most careful breed- 
ing, sullen and boorish. If a boy becomes 
intractable, in nine cases out of ten, cigar- 
ettes are the cause. As teachers, we look 
upon this growing evil as the greatest ob- 
stacle to our work.’—||—The following in- 
teresting statistics were recently given out: 
A class of 370 at Harvard reports 85 Unitar- 
ians, 85 Episcopalians, 48 Congregational- 
ists, 19 Baptists, 14 Presbyterians, with 
Buddhists, Agnostics and others miscellan- 
eous. One hundred fifty-four use intoxi- 
ants, 67 more do “occasionally,” and only 
108 are abstainers. Fifteen of the class en- 
ter the ministry, 32 medicine, 58 business, 
76 each go to teaching and law.—||—Profes- 
sor Earle, the eminent British philologist, 
says: “Rules of spelling are a great and 
useless mental tyranny,” and holds that lit- 
erature and true education would be ad- 


vanced by allowing every person to spell as 
he liked.—''|—It is stated that the girls at 
Wellesley College have voluntarily agreed 
to do without butter for a month if the fac- 
ulty will donate the money thus saved to 


the suffering Armenians.—||—Ground was 
recently broken for the Hall of History, the 
first building of the new American Univer- 
sity at Washington, D.C. The ground was 
bought upon faith for $100,000, and is now 
paid for. The University proposes to re- 
ceive as students young men and women 
who shall have completed their academic 
studies and received their first degree. The 
ministers of the country have raised a fund 
of $75,000 for the erection of Asbury Me- 
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morial Hall, which is to be a reproduction 
of Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
John Wesley studied. 


* *# 


Miss Clara Barton has 

MISCEL- received from the Sultan 
LANEOUS a second time, permis- 
sion to distribute food and clothing in Ar- 
menia. It is stated that 200,000 Armenians 
are in a starving condition and solely de- 
pendent for the necessities of life upon the 
British and American public.— |—In a re- 
cent letter to a member of the American 
Red Cross Society, Miss Barton writes: “It 
is hoped that the massacres are over, but it 
is, of course, uncertain. The general feel- 
The 
distress and suffer- 
ing through want 
and sickness are 
described as being 


ing is that Russia has said ‘Enough.’ 


b o t h enormous 
and terrible.”—}|— 
A National Con- 
gress of Religious 
Education was 
held in Washing- 
D. C., April 

Its object 
was to emphasize 


ton, 

20-23. 
MISS CLARA BARTON. 
education, 
for 


the importance of 
and to 


religious 
discuss methods 
into 
the 


same to 


and plans 
Christians a better knowl- 
edge of Bible carrying 
the the masses. 
Only those who accept the cardinal doc- 
trines of the evangelical churches will be 
invited to participate, in order to avoid con- 
troversy. — || — The House 

bill 
gam- 


instilling 
and for 
unchurched 


Mississippi 
has passed == an 

the 
bling house to a maximum of five 


in the penitentiary. 


anti-gambling 
which subjects keeper of a 
years 
There is no alternative 
The judge must send the convicted man to 
the state prison.—!|—Great Britain has re- 
quested the United States to join her in a 
protest against the treatment to 
Protestant 


which 
subjected. Two 
suecessful Protestant workers were recent- 


missions are 
ly ordered to withdraw by the authorities. 
The priests, it is stated, are the cause of 
the hostility.—'|—There are 5,000,000 ortho- 
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dox Jews resident in the dominions of the 
ezar, but in the ukase concerning the cele- 
bration of his coronation in May they are 
not mentioned. Every other section of 
the Russian people is invited to be present 
by delegates. It is believed that this fore- 
shadows the approach of a new era of Jew- 
ish persecution.—!|—Alexander H. Revell, 
the famous Chicago merchant, in a recent 
lecture on “What is Success?” said: “Not 
the man who loses his reputation and makes 
a million dollars is the successful man, but 


rather he who, preserving self-respect and 
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honor, gains, perhaps, but $5,000 or $10,000.” 
He pointed out the most potential qualities 


for achieving success, advocating, among 


other means, self-development, self-reliance, 
concentration of effort toward a single end; 
first wisely choosing and then sticking to a 
vocation with unbounded perseverance and 
untiring patience; to keep looking onward 
ahd going onward! avoiding waste; making 
friends; combining tact and ability with 
constantly increasing knowledge, and last- 
ly. seizing every opportunity for advance- 
ment.” 





